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keens Boks iw THE BLACK 


Color is fine in advertising but red ink is bad on annual reports. The best insurance against red ink 
is well-conceived and well-printed advertising. Champion paper has made conspicuous contributions 
in this field for more than half a century, by developing and producing better papers for the print- 
ing which carries so great a percentage of all selling power. It’s a good line, with a paper for every 


need. Make 1947 a black ink year for your business with more good printing on Champion paper. 


ue Camfricn Tier AND FIBRE COMPANY... HAMILTON, OHIO 


ay — of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
= aah a) bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeterie . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 


mm ee MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
| uf bm NEW YORK - CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO 









District Sales Offices 


























he use of Ludlow helps to effect many composing room economies not 


possible under any other system, and has enabled many a plant to obtain 
desirable printing contracts that were previously beyond its typeface capac- 
ity, to so expand its operations that it can offer a complete printing service 
to its customers, or to develop profitable specialty products. Write us today 


for literature about the Ludlow and its many possibilities in your own plant. 


Ludlow Typog raph Com pa ny 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 





Published monthly by Maclean-Hunter pine age | Comaeiet, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago ‘ Tian. Ae gt - en, 90. » @ year in advance; single > orgies 40 cents. 
(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single co 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. 0. to.) Foreign $10.00 a year 20.00. 
Entered as second-class matter, F ‘25, 1885, = “the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of Maren 3, Agro. pi 1947, Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation. 





ARE YOU ON A 


WE BELIEVE IN, ENDORSE AND 
' HELP SUPPORT THE LITHOGRAPHIC 
pice iter Vie celt), yy wile). 


BRANCH 
West Elizabeth * Phone Randolph 9122 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
201 North Wells Street © Phone Randolph 5383 




















/ THESE THINGS ARE EVIDENT 


The square, triangle and circle are basic in geometric 











design —somewhat as the following four facts are funda- 
/ mental in your plan for pressroom modernization. Consider— 


j \ 
( (th thousands of Miller Automatics in operation in progressive press- 
: rooms. 


\ ---the large majority of Miller users now ordering more Miller Automatics. 


a 
| 
| 
| 


---the hundreds of spontaneous testimonials which recommend Miller > 7 
Automatics. } 


---the innumerable outstanding production records on Miller Automatics. | 

/ 
These are tangible demonstrations of Miller efficiency— / 

evidence of confidence deserved —and basic facts from / 








which to equip a pressroom. A wise way to plan pressroom / 
modernization with Miller Automatics is to use the Miller / 
Floor Plan and Layout Kit. Write for one now; no obligation. | 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH 12, PENNSYLVANIA 
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fe i Keport on Type. 


Why Type is scarce: 

Just as was predicted, the demand for printing is up 65% in 1945 over 
1939. This has meant an unprecedented demand for type. Coming at a 
time when normal inventories were reduced as a result of the war, it has 
taxed our production facilities to the utmost and slowed down deliveries. 


What ATF is doing about it: 


Our production of type and other foundry products is up 40%. Every 
available casting machine for which there is an experienced caster is in 
steady production. As fast as possible, new casters are being trained and 
every effort made to increase deliveries. 


When deliveries can be made: 

For months, our type production has been climbing consistently . . . and oh os 
it will continue to climb. Spot deliveries are now being made on some Ww 
faces and we expect this condition to expand considerably during 1947. 


How printers can help: 

Large amounts of old metal are needed to meet the demands for new 
type. We urge you to continue to turn in old foundry products as fast as 
they become unusable. This will enable us to continue manufacture at 
the highest possible rate. 


We are conscious of the needs Better Type in 


of printers . . . realize their ee 
obligations to their customers. G reater @) uantities 


When the present shortage has 
been licked, we will be ready with new designs of type that will enable 
you to serve your customers better. 


American Type Founders (era) 


Dy Branches in Principal Cities 
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Photo HOWARD'S MIRACLE PLUM, courtesy of 
Howard and Smith, Montebello, California and 
WAYSIDE GARDENS, Mentor, Ohio 


Consolidated Coate 


a ers PRODUCTION GLOSS 
'P MODERN GLOSS 
Howard’s Miracle Plum, illustrated above, was selected by experts as one of 
the ten most outstanding fruits and flowers introduced in 1946. This unusual 
fruit is only one of many distinctive and attractive photographs reproduced 
in colors and black and white in the latest catalog of Wayside Gardens... 
“The most beautiful of all floral books.” To reproduce in print the full beauty 
of the blooms and fruits they feature, Wayside Gardens regularly use Con- 
solidated Coated Paper. 

Manufactured in weights down to 45 pounds, Consolidated Coated 





Papers meet almost any printing need. 


REG. U. S. PAT, OFF. 








Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 





by Tony Barlow 






































In making over 1,000 miles of 
quality paper a day, the Oxford 
plant uses enough electrical power 
to supply a city of more than 
250,000 people. A lot of power! 


Typically, Oxford produces all 
this electricity in its own hydro- 
electric and power plants. It is 
another major example of Oxford’s 
completeness of operation. 


Every step of papermaking, from 
beginning to end, is directly un- 
der Oxford’s control. From wood 
to finished paper, product quality 
is considered in each operation. 





FEARFUL MOMENT! WHATEVER HAS HAPPENED TO 

OXFORD OUTPUT—THE MILL USED ONLY 499,998 
KILOWATT-HOURS OF ELECTRICITY THIS DAY 

INSTEAD OF THE USUAL 500,000 KILOWATT-HOURS! 














Consequently Oxford can set 
high quality standards and main- 
tain them. In fact, over 5,000 
separate laboratory tests for qual- 
ity are made during each day’s 
output—thus supplementing the 
skill and know-how of Oxford’s 





— Engravatone, 
Oo y] 


veteran papermakers. 


To the user of Oxford Quality 
Papers this completeness and 
scrupulous care mean quality, 
uniformity and reliability of 


service. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: ENAMEL-COATED — Polar Superfine, Mainetlex, Maine- 
flex C1S Litho, Mainefold and White Seal; UNcoaTep 
Carfax, Aquaset Offset, Duplex 
Label and Oxford Super, English Finish and Antique. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 


& Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 














The best-dressed 


women Wcar 


4 


%, 


: . 

Baring one’s legs to the breeze may 

have been proper—even patriotic —in 

wartime ... but now the war is over, 

Nylons are back, and again the love- 
- (os 


liest legs will be clad in sheer beauty. 


And so it is with catalogues and book- 
lets. To make the best’ impression, 
they must be covered—preferably with 
BUCKEYE or BECKETT, the good- 
looking, long-wearing covers that have 
long been first choice of advertisers, 


agencies and printers everywhere. 








COURTESY BERKSHIRE 
KNITTING MILLS 


 hest-dressed 
catalooues and 
booklets wear 
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The printers of Egypt 





had to say no 


Professional scribes, the “printers” in the time of the Pharaohs, had only 
two inks—red and black. They had to turn down any customer who had a 


yen, say, for green. 


Today, maybe you have troubles, but at least you don’t have to refuse work 
just because you can’t get inks in the colors your customers want. Johnson 
Inks come in all colors. Just send us samples of the shades you want and 
we ll provide the inks. Because of our 143 years’ experience you can 


expect top quality, too. 


7 BEL JONNSOM  eseany 


GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 


10th and Lombard Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - BOSTON -« ST. LOUIS - CLEVELAND - DETROIT 
BALTIMORE + KANSAS CITY - PITTSBURGH - ATLANTA - DALLAS 
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Business moves—when Color clears the way ! 


Razzroapns use the power of color to 
couple speed with safety. The same 
urgent appeal of color can be made 
to play an important role in business 
efficiency. Using the easy-to-identify 
colors of Howarp Bonp to identify 


each page of multiple business forms 
greatly speeds recognition of the sep- 
arate units and facilitates distribu- 
tion and filing. 

In its broad range of clear, clean 
colors and in whitest white, Howarp 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY HUGH HAZELRIGG 


Bonp is a quality bond—so good, in 
fact, that in addition to its wide usage 
in business forms, it is also a favorite 
letterhead paper. Thanks to a nation- 
wide list of distributors Howarp 


Bonp is available everywhere. 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. © HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


Howard Bond 


*“*THE NATION’S ¢& 


BUSINESS PAPER’? 
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COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY LEJAREN A HILLER 


UNIFORMITY when you consider that a printer’s ability to deliver good printing 
on every job always rests with physical properties of paper, the demand 
for a uniform sheet is not strange. Maxwell Offset is such a sheet. 


To the dollar-wise advertiser, this very uniformity of Maxwell’s press 
performance often means that his printed advertising is a known quantity 
rather than an unknown one. Remember this qualification of Maxwell, 
America’s leading offset paper. 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INCORPORATED 
MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY DIVISION ¢ FRANKLIN, OHIO 


axwell Offset 


For uniformity—in finish, in strength, in ink consumption, in whiteness or color conformity 








Write today! Ask for samples or send flat 


sheets which we will promptly Lamcote. 


3454 N. Kimball Ave., CHICAGO 18 ARVEY CORPORATION 
301 Communipaw Ave., JERSEY CITY 4 - 
1 
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ACRAPLATE 


means 
higher 
plant 

profits 










Nearly two hundred Acraplates in progressive plants throughout the United 
States and Canada have proven that rubber printing plates made on the 
Acraplate ‘an increase plant profits in these specific ways... 


Eliminate the profitless investment and costly stor- 
age of standing forms. Resinous matrices can be 
stored indefinitely in 1/4 the space and weigh 
only about 1/30 as much. 


Permit many more jobs to be run in multiple with 


resultant saving in press time. 

Yield definite saving in ink and make-ready costs 
... often permit higher press speeds. 

Sheets lie flat after printing due to extremely light 
impression and elimination of embossing, thereby 
speeding up gathering and jogging. 





Take advantage of these and other profitable features of the a 
Write for detailed facts about the complete range of models available... 
how they operate...what they have accomplished for other plants...what 
thes can do for you. 


LAKE ERIE 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
504. Woodward Avenue 
Buffalo 17, N. Y. 

Offices in Principal Cities and Foreign Countries 
@ Leading manufacturer of hydraulic 
presses—all size~ and types—stereotyp- 
ing... plastic molding... processing... rub- 


ber vuleamzing...metal working... forg- 
ing...metal extrusion...special purpose. 


ENGINEERING CORP 
BUFFALO: NY. USA. 
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apers 
NATICNALLY DISTRIBUTED 


aes W. H. Atkinson; Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper 
oO. 

ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Graham Paper Co.; 
Zellerbach, 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 
Corp.; General Paper Co.; Seaboard Paper Co.; 
Zellerbach, 

COLO.: Dixon & Co.; Graham Paper Co. 

CONN.: Alling Paper Co.; John Carter & Co.; 
Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 

_ - C.: R. P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stan- 
ord. 

FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Ever- 
glade Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa 
Paper Co. 

GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Paper Co.; Dwight 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Paper 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.;.Midland Paper Co.; 
Swigart Paper Co.; James White. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Crescent 
Paper Co.; Diem Wing; Indiana Paper Co. 
IOWA: Bermingham & Prosser; Carpenter Paper Co. 
KAN.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co. 
KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

ME.: C. M. Rice Paper Co.; C. H. Robinson. 
MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.; O. F. H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co. Inc.; Butler-Dearden; 
Carter, Rice Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century 
Paper Co.; Colonial Paper Co.; Mill Brand Papers; 
Paper House of N. E 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 
ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; 
Grand Rapids Paper Co.; Seaman-Patrick; Union 
Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; The 
John Leslie Paper Co. 

MO.: Acme Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Cen- 
tral States Paper Co.; K. C. Paper House; Tobey Fine 
Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 
MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co.; The John Leslie Pa- 
per Co. 

NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

N. J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc.; Forest xt Co. 
Lathrop Paper Co.; Lewmar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 

NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Bulkley, Dunton & 
Co., Inc.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; 
J. & F. B. Garrett; Green & Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; 
J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons; Marquardt & 
Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohl- 
man; Reinhold-Gould, Inc.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; 
Vernon Bros. & Co.; Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann 
Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 
F. B. Garrett; W. H. Smith, 

N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 
Paper Corp.; Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; 
Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper & Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 
ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zellerbach. 
PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A, Har- 
tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 
Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 
Paper Co.; H. A. Whiteman & Co.; Whiting-Patterson 
Co.; Wilcox-Walter-Furlong. 

R. I.: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co. 
S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper 
Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Southern Paper Co.; South- 
land Paper Co. 

TEX.: Carpenter Paper Co.; C. & G. Paper House; 
Clampitt Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Cauthorne Paper Co.; Dillard Paper Co.; Old 
Dominion Paper Co.; Richmond Paper Co.; B. W. 
Wilson. ‘ 
WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 
of Wash.; Zellerbach. 

WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 
Co.; Woelz Bros. 
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A SWEET MARKET 


Sugar processing, expanding into many fields, is a 
major industry. In the United States alone, the indus- 
try spends more than two-and-a-half billions of the 
six billions spent worldwide for processing equip- 
ment and its maintenance. What’s more, the industry 
provides a sweet market the year-round for a fan- 
tastic variety of materials. 

Including paper, of course. 

Yet paper, like sugar, remains scarce , . . and 
will remain scarce until the capacity for production 
can overhaul the capacity to consume. 

“Paper Makers to America” is expanding to meet 
the apparently insatiable demand for Mead Paper 


of the Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright lines, 
But industrial America has a sweet tooth for high- 
quality papers, and it will take some doing to ap- 
pease this appetite. Meanwhile, Mead merchants the 
nation over will give you the facts about current 
availabilities of “the best buy in paper today.” 


* * *& Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, in- 
cluding such famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond 
and Offset; Process Piate; Wheelwright Bristols and In- 
dexes; D & C Black & White; Printflex; Canterbury Text 
and Cover Papers. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING 


THE MEAD CORPORATION «© “PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17+Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers - Philadelphia - Boston -Chicago-Dayton 


ESTABLISHED 1846 
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tre CHAPMAN 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER COMPANY 


Electric 
Neutralizer 


speeds all mechanical 
phases of press work 


i i ld-wide 
Electric Neutralizer has been in wor 
aos inting operations. It eliminates static 


Since 1904, the CHA 
in any climate; and 


use as the remover of static in printit _ 
under any weather conditions, at any time © the year, 


is fully guaranteed. 
FOR ALL ROTARY AND FLAT BED PRESSES 
Letterpress — Offset — Gravure 
ed up e Feeding is aided e Sheets will not crumple 


eames ° d 
ily without clinging to strippers an 
tee ht papers are handled quickly, 


Fire risk on gravure presses 


e Presses can be speed 
or miss e Sheets are delivere é 
guides; and are evenly jogged e Lig 
without trouble e Register is improved © 
is reduced. 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE 

lizer is limited to 1/100th 
hrough the CHAPMAN Neutra é 
my xia while changing your supply voltage automatically to 
” . 
meet requirements of paper undergoing press work. 


It is absolutely safe. : 
No harmful rays are produced or emanate from it. 
No shielding is necessary. 

There is no possibility of imm 
effects to operators. 
No state or other government objects to its use. 


: CHAPMAN Neutralizers are tested and approved by the 


Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


The CHAPMAN Electric Neutralizer is eas 
minimum of maintenance.* 


2. 


: ediate or future harmful 
4 


y to install, and requires a 


Handbook of the 
ite for your free copy of the new fii 
psecieah Neutralizer, Bulletin No. 66, just off the press. 


*Current consumption as low as 10 watts per press. 


PORTLAND, 6, MAINE 


TABLISHED. 1904 


PARTIAL LIST 


(published by permission) 
OF PRINTING PLANTS 
EQUIPPED WITH 


CHAPMAN STATIC 
NEUTRALIZER 


Addison Lithographing Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
Alco-Gravure Hoboken, N. J, 
The American Label Co. New York, N. Y. 
Bird & Son East Walpole, Mass. 
Alfred Bleyer & Co. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooks Banknate Co. Springfield, Mass. 
The Central Lithograph Co. Cleveland, Ohio 
Chilton Company Philadelphia, Penna. 
The Colonial Press, Inc. Clinton, Mass. 
Columbian Art Works Milwaukee, Wis. 
Commercial Printers, Ltd. Regina, Sask., Can. 
W. B. Conkey Company Hammond, Ind. 
Consolidated Lithographing Corp. 
Brooklyn, N: Y. 
Consolidated Paper Corp. Ltd. 
Montreal, Canada 
Continental Lithograph Corp. Cleveland, O. 
The Cornwall Press, Inc. Cornwall, N. Y. 
Crawford Press, Inc. So. Weymouth, Mass. 
Crocker McElwain Company Holyoke, Mass. 
A. T. DeLaMare Co. Inc. New York, N. Y. 
Dominion Loose Leaf Co. Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 
Eastern Offset, Inc. Baltimore, Md. 
The Free Methodist Publishing House 
Winona Lake, Ind. 
Gilman Fanfold Corp. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Gospel Trumpet(Company Anderson, Ind, 
Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C, 
The Henle Wax Paper Mfg. Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
H. O. Houghton & Co. Cambridge, Mass 
The Houston Chronicle Houston, Texas 
Judd & Detweiler, Inc. Washington, D. C. 
Kary-Safe Paper Bag Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
Keller-Crescent Company Evansville, Ind. 
The Kellogg & Bulkeley Co. Hartford, Conn 
M. V. Klich Printing Co. Chicago, Ill, 
Mack Printing Co. Easton, Penna. 
The Maqva Co. Schenectady, N. Y. 
The Maple Press Co. York, Penna. 
Mennonite Publishing House Scottdale, Pa. 
Mid-West Wax Paper Co. 
Fort Madison, Wis. 
E. E. Miles Co. South Lancaster, Mass, 
Milwaukee Lace Paper Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Thos. D. Murphy Co. Red Oak, Iowa 
The Conde Nast Publications, Inc. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
The National Carbon Coated Paper Co. 


Sturgis, Mich. 
Neely Printing Co. Chicago, III. 
Orange Publishing Co. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Pantograph Prtg. & Stat. Co. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co, Bristol, Penna. 
The Plimpton Press Norwood, Mass, 
Prospect Press, Inc. New York, N. Y, 
Public-Press-Limited Winnipeg, Can. 
The A. H. Pugh Printing Co.Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Rumford Press Concord, N. H. 
Russell's Ry. & Motor Bus Guide Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
The Shelby Sales Book Co. Shelby, Ohio 
L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 
Cortland, N. Y. 
Stovel Company, Ltd. Winnipeg, Canada 
Thomsen-Ellis-Hutton Co, Baltimore, Md. 
The Travelers Insurance Co. Hartford, Conn. 
The Wayside Press Mendota, III. 
Webb Publishing Co. St. Paul, Minn, 
West Carrollton Parchment Co, 
West. Carrollton, Ohio 
Western Newspaper Union Fargo, N. D. 
Western States Envelope Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis, 
Wheeling Steel Corp. Wheeling, W. Va. 
The Wolf Envelope Co. Cleveland, Ohio 
Wyomissing Glazed Paper Co. Reading, Pa. 





REASONS WHY PRINTERS LIKE 


this timesaving 


paper weight 


calculator 


DIRECT READI NG You simply set the width 


under the length (for instance 15 under 25 as illustrated 
above), then read the ream weight under the substance 
weight of the grade you are figuring on. Four of the most 
used grades (bond, offset [book], cover, index bristol) all 
on one side. 


HAN DY SIZ E Convenient to work with. Its small 


size (9 x 354’) enables you to keep it wherever is handi- 
est. You can file it with your price lists in your desk drawer. 


DU RABLE It is made of sturdy, soil-resistant card 


stock. Keeps its alignment. Built to last for years. 


Your Hammermill Agent will be glad to 
supply you with a Paper Weight Calcu- 
lator and a Hammermill Manual. Ask 
him for them—or use the coupon below. 


nail 


Another time-saver 
Send, too, for the new HAMMERMILL MANUAL OF 
PAPER INFORMATION. Brought up to date. Lists all 
Hammermill papers being made now. Hundreds of 
different items! Gives grades...colors... weights... 
finishes ...sizes. A real time-saver in estimating 
paper for nearly every job. 





aD ee 


rmill Paper Company, 


amme 
= the new HA 


Please send me—FREE— 
up-to-date edition of the HAMM 


Hane (Please attach to, 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 


1601 East Lake Road, Erie, 
MMERMILL PAPE 
ERMILL“MAN 


Kuk, 
or write on, your business letterhead ) 


Pennsylvania 
R WEIGHT CALCULATOR and 
UAL OF PAPER INFORMATION. 


Position IP-MAR 














Pe 






Modern distribution methods 
place great responsibility on 
promotional Printing. Frequently, 
Prospect’s conception of the Manufacturer's 


product may he, at long range, wholly 








dependent upon the Printed Word. How essential 





then that Paper, the vehicle of the Sales Story, 
be most impressive and economically practical. Reasoning 


thus, we make Northwest Pedigreed Papers eminently 





suitable for their important missions. 


ORTHWEST |. 


PEDIGREED PRINTING PAPERS 
—_ > =< = Always make good printing better 





a F hy =p 


THE NORTHWEST P PAPER COMPANY - CLOQUET, MINNESOTA R Be 
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B2 YEARS OF GROWING WITH THE PRINTING “INDUSTRY 












This outstanding five-color sheet fed rotary 


i | ' | press is designed by Cottrell to print up to, and in 


some cases even exceed, 5500 sheets per hour in 





five colors with a maximum net production and no 


(; () LO R sacrifice in quality. 


Its production and operation more than meet the 


Pp exacting requirements of today’s artistic color 
RI N T] N (5 printing. 

















C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 
Westerly, Rhode Island 

New York: 25 E. 26th St. * Chicago: Daily News Bldg., 

400 W. Madison St. * Claybourn Division: 3713 N. 

Humboldt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. * Smyth-Horne, Ltd., 

13 Bedford Row, London W.C. 1, England 
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Eastern Representative 


Aigner Index Co., 97 Reade St. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


G. J. AIGNER COMPANY 
503 S. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURERS 
OF INDEXES AND INDEX TABBING 





These Exclusive 
Features Mean 


More Profit 
for You 


Better presswork, in great- 
er volume, at more profit for 
you, has always been the first 
consideration with C & P de- 
sign engineers. As a result, 
only the C & P Automatic 
Craftsman can give you such 
advantages as these: 





One-piece cast frame, plus one-piece platen and rocker, gives greater 
impression strength and permanent alignment of bed and platen. 

Handwheel Impression Control makes it simple and easy to obtain 
uniform impression of desired amount over entire form area, cuts down 
makeready cost Y3 or more on every job. 

Micromatic Inking System (on 12 x 18) provides cylinder-type distri- 
bution, quickly set for proper inking, exactly where needed, from a single 
line of type to heavy solids. ' 

14% Inch Feeding Pile eliminates frequent shutdowns to reload feeder; 
gives steadier production on long runs. On-top Delivery permits continuous 
inspection of job, saves shutting down press to remove printed sheets. 
Feeding Controls at front of press; feeder handles envelope, small cards, 
any stock from tissue to 12-ply board. 

These, and other exclusive features equally important, prove the ability 


of the C & P Craftsman to provide more profit for you . . . explain why it 
is to your own advantage to consider all C & P advantages before you buy. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTING EQUIPMENT FOR 60 YEARS 
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HowARD ParER MILLS, Inc. 


AETNA PAPER GOMPANY 
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CAtr Dried Bonds and Ledgers 


a CONTENT 


DAYTON 7% OunIO 


Name 

Firm 
Street. 
City, State 


Dear Readers 


Since this letter appears in a magazine, we cannot 
address it personally to youe 


Nevertheless, it is addressed particularly to you 
w- if, through your high regard for business corre= 
spondence, you know that only excellence in letter- 
heads will suffice. 


This being true, 44 is altogether likely that you 

are a user of Correct Bond. S0, on the occasion of 
our company’s Golden Anniversary, I'd like to express 
our thanks -° and tender & promisée 


Our thanks for the discriminating patronage that 
has fostered Correct Bond's progresse 


Our promise that, through evermore diligent applica- 
tion of the exacting skills perfected an 50 years of 
fine paper-makings your continued use of Correct 
Bond will be fully meritede 


Sincerely» 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. 
Aetna Paper Co. Division 


President 


Adni ; 40 th Haniver sary 
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That’s why Daycos eliminate bearing wear...last longer! rately thar of eS {8 Ground so g 
with minimum .4 ouch is obtaineg 
Every Dayco Roller is perfectly balanced . . . manufactured pan Dayco mat 
so accurately you could split it down its axis and the two third the Koen - re-Dayeo'd "2" 
halves would weigh exactly the same. Such perfect balance Hs Daycos take pans eee . 
eliminates costly vibration, regardless of the revolving speed. Pa * metallic. fou’ ink 
That’s why Daycos reduce bearing wear to a minimum, elimi- . i - of the newer arg oil 
nate stresses and strains that build up in imperfectly balanced balanced i. Are 50 perfectly 
rollers running at high speeds . . . stresses and strains that greatly Piss bearing we 1 te hour whip, 
shorten roller life. That’s one reason Daycos last longer than pig es of Dayco cane 
ordinary rollers. In the box at the right are other reasons Plus renewable Bet Performance 
Dayco Rollers will help you protect your reputation as a top- . Saree Roller brn na 
quality printer, help you reduce production costs. A Dayco Roller ing i to Poa oe 
i fexture so essential 


Specialist will gladly explain them to you in detail. Write today. 


DAYTON RUBBER + DAYTON, OHIO 


Latin American: Representative: National Paper and Type Company, 120 Wall Street, New York, N. A 
Canadian Representatives: Manton Brothers Ltd., Toronto- Winnipeg -Montreai-Vancouver 





AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN NATURAL 


Dayton hulobex 
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URING the month of March, Eastern 

Corporation is distributing to printers 
and buyers of printing a specimen sheet of 
Eastern’s Atlantic Bond which is also a spec- 
imen sheet of Baskerville type produced by 
Edwin H. Stuart of Pittsburgh. Because of 
its clean surfaces, Eastern’s Atlantic Bond 
is particularly adaptable to the fine lines of 





This Month's 


f 
specimen Sheet © 


Shows 


gement of 


lle Types 


Baskervi 





this face. Its firm, even texture . . . its free- 
dom from waves, wrinkles, and lint... 
its moisture-controlled content and _ pre- 
cision-cut edges insure smooth operation 
on the press with less trouble and waste. A 
better buy for better results, specify 
genuinely watermarked Eastern’s Atlantic 
Bond for letterheads and business forms. 


EASTERN CORPORATION 


BANGOR, MAINE 


Makers of Allantie Borid and Other Fine F4ypers flor CBubsines-D 
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If you use type metals 
look for This Name-here’s why 


Federated is first in variety and quality of metals, first in service, first in manufacturing and 
technical facilities for the graphic arts. ® Businesses or manufacturers become “largest 

in the country” not by accident but by plan. The Federated plan is to produce 

the finest metals for every graphic arts requirement, and back their users to the limit 

vith unmatchable technical and research facilities. ® Federated Process Type Metals are 
produced to all specifications. Other Federated products are Copper Anodes and 
Electrotyper’s Foil. Wherever you are, there is a Federated office 

—one of 25 throughout the country. To reach Federated consult 
your phone book or write Federated Metals Division, 

American Smelting and Refining Company, 


120 Broadway, New York 5, New York. 





AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 








& 
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4% HOW OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY SERVES INDUSTRY 














alendars rT 


Think how many persons depend upon calendars in their daily living. 
Quite frequently, the calendar comprises the major advertising effort 
of the smaller retail outlets. Day in and day out, calendars do an ex- 
cellent job of “reminding” and keep their advertising messages alive 
throughout the entire year. 

Offset lithography has long been the logical choice for calendar 
making. Larger lithographic shops have made a profitable specialty 
of it. Because calendars can be produced practically any time during 
the year, smaller shops have found them to be excellent “fillers”. 

Large spreads of eye-catching color, at minimum plate cost . . . faith- 
ful reproduction of color subjects... greater press speeds... are but a 
few reasons for the popularity of offset lithography with buyer and 
producer alike. 

The speedy, new Harris 17 x 22” single-color offset press, with fast 
plate changes, simple and trouble-free adjustments, four form rollers 
for superior small-press inking and speeds up to 7,000 sheets per 
hour, produces an especially high daily quota of salable sheets. 

Whether used to run date pads or short-run work in large shops, 
or as the principal production unit in smaller lithographic or com- 
bination shops, no other press of its size will give you a better run 


for your money. 


You will want to read “Why Offset Lithography Is on 
the March”—a new 24-page, 4-color book produced on 
the new Harris Model 122, 17 x 22” Offset Press. It’s 
a sample of work that will interest small offset shops, com- 
bination shops or large lithographers. Send for it today. 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


HARRIS PRESSES »- SEYBOLD CUTTERS - OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 


Harris-Seybold Company « General Offices, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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simplifies makeready 


on every job... 


Fast, simplified makeready is a big factor in high 
production printing ... And the new Miehle 29 Letterpress 
offers makeready advantages that match its high operating 
speed. Both feeder and delivery ends open for complete 
accessibility to the bed, cylinder and inking system... 
Positions of type, paper lines, and cylinder grippers are 
clearly marked on the chase for positioning the form 
correctly before putting it on the press. There are no feed 
boards to raise or lower .. . No stripper or shoofly fingers 
... Simple, easy adjustments on feeder and delivery for 
varying sheet sizes ... No gripper tension adjustments... 
Great impressional strength for rigid, even impressions 
and single-tissue response in makeready. 


All these features of the Miehle 29 help toward the ulti- 
mate goal in profitable printing operation: Maximum actual 
running time, day-by-day and year-by-year. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 
2011 Hastings Street (14th & Damen) 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


Condensed 
Specifications 
Miehle 29 


@ Speed Range 
2500 to 4500 I.P.H. 


@ Sheet Size 
Minimum 8% x Il 
Maximum 22 x 28 


@ Printing Surface ~ 
Locked in Chase 2014 x 2 
Locked in Bed 20% x 26 


© Capacity of Feeder 34” pile 
© Capacity of Delivery 34” pile 


@ Approximate Weight 
(net, including electrical 
equipment) 10,260 Ibs. 


MOTORED BY KIMBLE 
4% MIER 
or” 
LETTERPRESS 
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Over 1,981,000 
extra readers this year 





For jobs on bond, ledger or onion 
skin papers, quote on well known Fox River. Stands for 
64 years’ experience — represents the world’s largest cotton- 
fibre content production—means nationally advertised (with 
the 1947 campaign expanded to reach over 1,981,000 more 
readers than previously). 

“Our watermark is your quality guarantee”, says Fox River’s 
advertising to the letterhead buyer, as shown in the current 
consumer ads above. This factful watermark, revealing the 
exact cotton-fibre content and mill identity, is just as surely 


Ne? a v € 
Sign your nam 
on the 


best paper 


YOU read your mail 


rosase it's Ue 
ayn it ~~ DESH 
hefore you 58 ¢ letters. Pro 


to send 
portant Seine thoughts with na 
tect your ou cans "sea the hig’ 
. jaterhead paper 
an the briefest 
« letterhead 


tec 


MARE 
ouR WATER 
is you! quali egg 


Look through 


the pepttes. 
see all three: 


1 COTTON FIBRE 
5-50-75 Of 1 NE 
2 cotran $IBRE CONTENT mm 
coTpan, 7Ox RIVER’ 


“> MADE “by 


becoming a sales guarantee to printers, lithographers and 
engravers as it is becoming a purchaser's guarantee of 
quality paper. 
® e e e e 

PAPERS “by FOX RIVER” .. . 100% Cotton Fibre An- 
niversary Bond, Ledger and Onion Skin; 75% Old Badger 
Bond and Ledger; 50%. English Bond and Ledger; 25% 
Dictation Bond, Dictation Tru-Opaque Bond, Ledger and 
Onion Skin. Fox River PAPER CoRPORATION, 409-C South 
Appleton Street, Appleton, Wisconsin, 
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“MODERN” 
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Hand methods of correspondence, bookkeeping and tabulating served the 
purpose in years gone by, but the magnitude of today’s business records 
requires the speed and accuracy of modern office machines — marvels of 


PAPERS efficiency. 
EAGLE-A CONTRACT RECORD 


of Eagle-A Contract is a modern ledger paper which should always be specified when require- 


Pea ments call for superior quality and fine appearance. 
papers is 
EAGie-A This well known Eagle-A ledger paper assures exceptional performance 


Contract RECORD on the ruling machine, on the press or punching machine, as well as in the 


(LEDGER) 
EAGLE-A office. A test will prove its fine pen-writing and superior erasing qualities. 


CONTRACT BOND 
EN Recommend Eagle-A Contract Record —a ledger paper of unusually long 
Contract Mss. COVER life, rugged strength and great versatility. Ask your Eagle-A paper mer- 


chant for samples. 


FAGLE-A PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION e HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 
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There’s Pi 
a Linotype a 


for Every 


R mene 4542 








The only printer or publisher who can’t profitably use 

a Blue Streak Linotype operates a plant that needs no 
typesetting machine at all. 

The Linotype line extends from a single-mag- 

azine Model 5 to the versatile Super Display 

Model 36, with wide-standard magazines 

capable of keyboarding all sizes from 

5-point through normal 36-point faces. 

Yes, there’s a Linotype for every need. 


LINOTYPE + BROOKLYN 5 * NEW YORK 











Linotype Garamond Bold No. 3 Series 
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I crown thee king of intimate delights, 























Fireside enjoyments, home-born happiness, 














And all the comforts that the lowly roof 














Of undisturb’d retirement, and the hours 








Of long, uninterrupted evenings, know. 


—William Cowper 











Only two plates—one for the black and one for the cold blue—were necessary to capture the icy beauty of this winter 
scene. The picture was originally used as an attractive cover for “Stet,” the widely distributed, helpful house magazine 
for house magazine editors which is published regularly by the Champion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio 
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Contract Wording Technicalities Cause 


Leading Business and Technical Journal in the Printing and Allied Industries « Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation 






Court to Permit Overtime Pay Pyramid 


@ WITH RETURN to peacetime opera- 
tion, employers are attempting to 
reduce wartime labor costs by re- 
arranging work schedules to avoid 
overtime. This leads to clauses in 
the collective bargaining contracts 
on conditions of employment which 
may result in disputes as to their 
interpretation. Such disputes, ac- 
cording to the usual contract terms, 
go to an arbitrator or arbitrators 
for a binding decision. 

It would appear from recent cases 
that labor-union collective bar- 
gainers are using more acumen in 
such contracts than employers, be- 
cause they have consistently aimed 
at retaining the same take-home 
pay as in wartime by raising hourly 
rates. A lot has been said about 
justification for the increased wage 
rates to take care of the increased 
cost of living, but behind this screen 
is expectation of a 35- or 36-hour 
work week without loss of take- 
home pay. Obviously, the increased 
hourly rates greatly increase the 
cost of overtime work, and are es- 
pecially hard on those industries 
which require 24-hour a day, 7-day 
a week operation in at least some 
departments. 

Apparently nearly all of today’s 
union contracts contain clauses 
similar to the following: “The reg- 
ularly scheduled work week shall 
be five consecutive days of work 
and two days of rest. All work per- 
formed on the sixth consecutive day 
of the work week shall be paid for 
at one and one-half times the regu- 
lar rate of pay, and double-time 
shall be paid for all work performed 
on the seventh consecutive day of 
the work week.” The question arises 





By 
Nathan C. Rockwood 


as to exact meaning of the term 
“the seventh consecutive day of the 
work week.” 

In several instances the arbitra- 
tors appear to have decided the 
issue against employers largely on 
technicalities in the exact wording 
of the clause, depending in some 
instances on dictionary definitions 
of terms used, rather than attempt- 
ing to find out what was in the 
minds of the signers of the con- 
tracts at the time the terms were 
under discussion. These cases again 
illustrate how important it is to 
draw up contracts which will make 
impossible two or more conceptions 
of the proper interpretation. 

Employers, naturally, because it 
was their understanding of the rea- 
son for this clause, have tried to in- 
terpret it to mean that when an 
employe had already worked five 
days, or 40 hours, in any one week, 
he was to be paid time and one-half 
for the. sixth work day (usually a 
Saturday) and double-time for the 
work done the seventh work day 
(which is usually but not neces- 
sarily Sunday). 

Not inclined to miss a trick and 
probably advised by clever lawyers, 
employes contend the clause means 
that an employe who works on Sun- 
day, or the seventh day, is entitled 
to “pyramid” his overtime. In other 
words, he is to be paid time and 
one-half for straight overtime plus 


‘double-time for his Sunday work; 
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to get the premium both ways. The 
arbitrator finds that such contract 
clauses are clear in providing the 
“double-time” for Sunday or sev- 
enth-day work, and the fact that 
the employe had at least one day a 
week off, according to his schedule, 
made no difference. The contract 
read the “seventh day” of the work 
week and it meant precisely that, 
provided the employe had already 
worked out the regularly scheduled 
five-day week. 

Naturally, some employers have 
foreseen the possibility of pyramid- 
ing overtime pay, and in the case 
of the Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany (Indian Orehard, Massachu- 
setts, plant) and a CIO United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers’ union, the contract con- 
tained a special ban on such pyra- 
miding, which was worded as fol- 
lows: “In no case shall overtime be 
paid twice; that is, if the time 
worked falls under two or more of 
the overtime classifications, the 
rate paid shall be the single over- 
time applicable.” 

The union’s case was that of an 
employe who had worked six con- 
secutive days, one of which days in- 
cluded premium pay because the 
worker was called to work outside 
of his regular shift hours on that 
day, and the union contended he 
was also entitled to premium pay 
for the sixth consecutive day. The 
particular clause referred to pro- 
vided: “Any shift worker called to 
work at any time other than his 
regular shift shall be paid overtime 
for the hours worked outside of his 
regular shift, unless he is notified 
18 hours in advance.” 
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The difficulty arose when the em- 
ploye’s overtime on his unscheduled 
shift overlapped into the sixth work 
day. The union contended this en- 
titled him to both the time and one- 
half for his unscheduled shift and 
also time and one-half for the sixth 
day, which made the rate, of course, 
three times the regular hourly rate, 
the very thing the contract clause 
was drawn to avoid. 

The key clause in the contract 
was (in part) this: “Time and one- 
half shall be paid for all work per- 
formed on the sixth consecutive day 
of work in a regularly scheduled 
work week. In order to be entitled 
to this premium rate of pay on the 
sixth day, the employe must have 
worked a full shift on each of the 
five preceding days of the regular 
work week,” except for specified 
reasons. 

The facts were that the worker 
was scheduled to work a five-day 
week from Monday to Saturday with 
Tuesday off. He was asked, because 
of special circumstances, to work 
an additional shift after completing 
his regular Monday shift, which 
ended at 11:00 p.m.; he worked until 
7:00 a.m. Tuesday, receiving time 
and one-half. 

The arbitrator decided that “the 
premium pay for the hours worked 
in excess of eight in any 24-hour 
period may not be counted against 
overtime due for the sixth consecu- 
tive day worked, so long as each 
premium is due for a separate and 
distinct day. The contract clause 
in regard to the duplication of over- 
time pay definitely refers to two or 
more classifications for overtime 
worked on one day.” 

In a case involving the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company and the Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
and the Federation of Glass, Cera- 
mic, and Silica Sand Workers of 
America (CIO), the arbitrator de- 
cided that pyramiding for Sunday 
work was permissible under stated 
terms of the union contract, even 
though both companies had pur- 
posely tried to re-schedule their 
work weeks to avoid overtime (and, 
according to the arbitrator, they 
could legitimately do this, since it 
was not prohibited in the contract) . 

The clause on overtime read: “A 
normal work week shall be 36 hours. 
No employe, except as herein pro- 
vided otherwise, will be required to 
work more than 40 hours nor more 
than six days in any scheduled work 
week, nor more than eight hours in 
any 24-hour period without the 
payment of overtime.” It provided 
further: “Employes who are work- 
ing on a regularly scheduled day of 
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eight hours or more shall receive 
time and one-half for the sixth 
consecutive day worked during the 
scheduled work week.” 

There was also the usual provi- 
sion that “Sundays (and certain 
other days named) are regarded as 
holidays, and except in continuous 
processes, and for such repairs as 
are essential to factory operation, 
work will be avoided. Overtime will 
not be paid for these holidays for 
work required in the continuous 
processing, or be paid for repairs 
of an emergency nature essential 





Composing Room Stone 
Marks Resting Place 
of Pioneer and Printer 











The stone in the composing room of 
the Freeport (Illinois) Journal upon 
which General Smith D. Atkins made 
up the forms of that paper for nearly 
half a century was set up at the head of 
his grave. His family and friends were 
confident that if the veteran could voice 
his wishes in the matter he would have 


Mi TH DYKINS ATKINS 
ED ne ST 23) 4855 
PANOR HOPE “es 

cH 


FIRST SOLDILR TU CNL 
CIVIL WAR IN STEPHENSON COUNTY 


COLONEL S2ND ILL. VOLS. 


preferred just such a memorial. The 
following inscription was cut in the 
stone: 

“Smith Dykins Atkins. Born June 9, 
1835; Married August 23, 1865; Died 
March 27, 1913. First soldier to enlist for 
the Civil War in Stephenson County; 
Colonel of 92nd Illinois Volunteers. His 
children and his children’s children rise 
up and call him blessed. This stone was 
used by him in his newspaper work 
when a printer. He was for nearly fifty 
years editor of the Freeport Journal.” 

General Atkins was editor of the 
Journal from its founding to the time 
he died, writing all of its editorials up 
to within a short time before his death. 
For many years after the Civil War he 
was regarded as one of the most influ- 
ential editors and politicians of the 
state. 


to the factory operation, except for 
Christmas Day (and other named 
holidays, not mentioning Sundays). 
If, however, any emergencies arise 
where work on Sundays or any of 
the holidays stated is required to 
fill emergency orders, or to avoid 
hiring temporary employes during 
the rush season, it is agreed that 
Sunday and holiday. work may be 
carried on provided overtime is paid 
on such Sundays and holidays for 
this emergency work in getting out 
the necessary orders.” 

The union maintained that its 
members engaged in non-continu- 
ous operations, when required to 
work on Sundays, were entitled to 
overtime for all hours in the week 
exceeding 40, plus the overtime pay 
for Sunday, as such. This position 
was sustained by the arbitrator who 
ruled that: “The contract as it is 
written is possible of construction 
that overtime pay is due for Sunday 
when it is the sixth consecutive day 
following a 40-hour week in addi- 
tion to overtime due for Sunday as 
such, it being a holiday, and so pro- 
vided for in the contract.” 


x * 


"Ignorance of the Law... 

John A. Breshnahan, the general 
counsel for PIA, gave an opinion 
upon the question of the liability 
of any printer who has innocently 
reproduced copyrighted material 
which was furnished by a customer 
who did not disclose the fact that 
it was copyrighted. 

Mr. Breshnahan quotes the gen- 
eral law as the following: “One who 
merely prints an infringing work is 
an infringer and is liable as such, 
because the copyright gives its pro- 
prietor the exclusive right of print- 
ing and reprinting the copyrighted 
work. It is immaterial that the 
printer had acted innocently in the 
matter.” 

After research he could find only 
one case where there was even a 
slight variation from the general 
law. In it a newspaper which printed 
an advertisement from matrices that 
contained no notice of copyright, 
furnished to it by an advertising 
agency, was held not liable by a 
court of appeals. 

Regardless of this lone case to the 
contrary the attorney believes that 
the printer is liable for infringement 
under any circumstances. The only 
distinction the courts are making in 
such cases is that the amount of 
the damages assessed against an in- 
nocent infringer is less than the 
amount assessed against a willful 
infringer.—Graphic Arts Associa- 
tion of Illinois. 
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@ “Pike’s Peak or Bust,” the slogan 
of the hardy pioneers who in the 
late 1850’s pushed on westward in 
search of riches in the new Colo- 
rado gold fields, struck a responsive 
note in the heart of James L. Lee, 
a young journeyman printer at Le 
Claire, Iowa. The steady procession 
of covered wagons through the vil- 
lage made it difficult for him to 
spend the long days in the print 
shop. Finally the desire to seek his 
fortune in gold could no longer be 
suppressed and plans were made to 
join the next westward caravan. 

James and his brothers, who had 
a short time before landed in this 
country from England, left all the 
comforts of their Le Claire home 
and headed westward. The brothers 
arrived in the ‘land of gold and 
staked a claim in an isolated moun- 
tain glen near the big mining camp 
of Fairplay. They worked hard, but 
with little success; in a few years 
James abandoned prospecting and 
moved on to Denver where he ob- 
tained work as a printer. 

While working in Denver James 
met Sarah E. Gadsden, a vivacious 
young lady who like himself had 
been born in England. Courtship 
ended in their marriage the follow- 
ing year. The young couple finally 
settled in Chicago. There they were 
blessed with four daughters and a 
son. The son, J. Edgar Lee, who was 
born on January 7, 1866, is the sub- 
ject of our story. From his mother 
he inherited a fine sense of humor 
and the knack of handling trouble- 
some details with ease, while from 
his father he gained inventive tal- 
ent and keen organizing ability. 
These qualities coupled with a zest 








A Grand Old Man of the Printing Industry 


f.Edgar Lee 


for hard work enabled “J. Edgar” 
to start early in life on an upward 
path that brought him to the lead- 
ership post of the Challenge Ma- 
chinery Company. 

Like all boys J. Edgar had his long 
list of daily chores which included 
the care of a team of horses, two 
cows, and a flock of chickens. The 
water for the home had to be car- 
ried from a spring a block away, 
and during the summer months the 
lawn on their large corner lot de- 
manded constant attention. In the 
winter the problem of snow removal 
was also his responsibility. 


Young Efficiency Expert 


During the spring season the 
basement of the home was usually 
flooded to a depth of a foot or more. 
To make the basement usable a 
wooden floor was built at the high 
water mark and a pump installed 
so water could be pumped out. It 
was a long tedious task, dreaded by 
all concerned. It remained for J. 
Edgar to find a practical solution to 
the problem. With the help of a 
sister, he rigged up a section of 
garden house and so syphoned the 
water out. This was the first of a 
large number of ideas he incorpor- 
ated about the house to lighten his 
work and give him more leisure. 

J. Edgar completed the usual 
twelve grades with complimentary 
credits. During his last two years in 
high school he became active in a 
young people’s group which held 
mock trials, formal business meet- 
ings, and debates. He became one of 
the outstanding speakers of the club 
and an authority on parlimentary 


‘law and business procedure. 





President, The Challenge Machinery Company 
By 0. T.Gyblleck 





The first money earned by the 
young man came shortly after his 
twelfth birthday when he hired out 
as a stucco worker’s helper to place 
a complicated cornice to join walls 
and ceiling in two large rooms. He 
proved to be very adept at working 
with his hands and was given the 
job of carving the wax molds from 
which plaster casts were made and 
the final cornice formed. His next 
remunerative work was at the age 
of fourteen when he became a 
helper to a contractor who was con- 
structing a two-story building near 
his home. He worked on all parts of 
the building from basement to roof, 
taking his turn at lathing, shin- 
gling, general carpentry, and even 
carrying the hod. 

At the time J. Edgar was born his 
father was working as a journey- 
man printer. He had been a charter 
member of Chicago’s Typographical 
Union Number 16 and was outstand- 
ing as a compositor and pressman. 
In 1870 he formed a partnership 
with Paul Schniedenwend and cre- 
ated the firm of Schniedenwend & 
Lee, Electrotypers. 

The building that the new com- 
pany occupied was destroyed in the 
Chicago Fire of 1871, but they re- 
sumed business two months later in 
a barn on the west side of the city. 
In 1873 Shniedenwend & Lee re- 
turned to a central location where 
they opened a store for the whole- 
saling and the retailing of printing 
machinery, printers’ supplies, and 
foundry type. 

J. Edgar took his first job with his 
father’s firm in March of 1882 fol- 
lowing his graduation from high 
school. His advancement was rapid 
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Still very much absorbed by business, at 81, J. Edgar Lee has no intention of abandoning his desk 
for retirement. Framed photograph is his grandson, First Lieutenant James L. Lee, killed in air 
combat over France, whose death means eventual loss of Lee name in Challenge management 


through positions of timekeeper, of 
cost accountant, and of order and 
shipping clerk, and salesman. Dur- 
ing 1883 while continuing his duties 
with the company he took a course 
in accounting ~t a business college 
on a half-time basis. 

In 1884 the firm was incorporated 
as the Shniedenwend & Lee Com- 
pany, and J. Edgar, at the age of 
eighteen, became its first secretary. 
At this time the business of the 
company was supplemented by the 
manufacturing of a complete line 
of Challenge and Challenge Gordon 
Presses. This marked the actual be- 
ginning of what is now the Chal- 
lenge Machinery Company. 

Three years later the company 
again suffered an unfortunate fire 
which almost completely destroyed 
the plant. A new’ factory was built 
and J. Edgar was placed in charge 
of the downtown office and sales- 
room. During the financial depres- 
sion of 1893 Shniedenwend & Lee 
were forced to close their doors, but 
on December 1 of the same year the 
Challenge Machinery Company was 
incorporated and succeeded to the 
business of the old company. James 
L. Lee became president of the new 
firm, and J. Edgar Lee assumed the 
duties of the treasurer and general 
manager, a post that he filled for 
twenty-four years. Upon the death 
of his father in 1917 he became 
president of the company, a posi- 
tion that he still holds and actively 
fills at eighty-one years of age. 

The success of the Challenge Ma- 
chinery Company under its young 
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general manager seemed assured 
from the very beginning. The com- 
pany outgrew all its facilities, and 
it was decided to move to Grand 
Haven, Michigan, retaining a ware- 
house and salesroom in Chicago. 
The new plant in Grand Haven was 
opened in 1903 and in 1907 a mod- 
ern, well ventilated, sunny foundry 
was added there. This particular 
addition fulfilled one of J. Edgar 
Lee’s greatest ambitions as it was 
then possible to complete Challenge 
products from raw material to the 
finished pieces under one roof, with 
a complete control of quality. 

Over the course of the years 
many new products were developed 
by the company from ideas per- 
fected by Mr. Lee, who holds patents 
on numerous items used in print- 
ing plants throughout the country. 
The plant was expanded on several 
occasions until today it has more 
than 75,000 square feet of space. 

During World Wars I and II the 
main efforts of the company were 
directed toward the production of 
vital war materials. A great deal of 
Challenge precision equipment was 
used at the atomic bomb plant at 
Oakridge, Tennessee, and at the 
Hanford plant of the E. I. duPont de 
Nemours Company. 

The recent war brought tragedy 
to the Lee family in the loss of First 
Lieutenant James L. Lee in air com- 
bat over France on January 3, 1943. 
First Lieutenant Lee, grandson of 
J. Edgar, and son of J. Wesley Lee, 
operating vice-president of Chal- 
lenge, was employed by the com- 


pany prior to his enlistment in the 
air force. His death means the 
eventual loss of the name Lee in the 
progress and management of the 
Challenge Machinery Company. 

In spite of his business responsi- 
bilities J. Edgar Lee has always 
taken time to give of his services to 
his community and to spend many 
hours with his family and friends in 
necessary relaxation. His most en- 
thusiastic hobby remains the fish- 
ing and boating which he started 
as a lad on the north branch of the 
Chicago River near his home. When 
he moved to Michigan he purchased 
a launch and spent many hours 
either boating or fishing. 


Likes “Roughing It” 

During the summer of 1913 he 
made a two weeks’ canoe trip down 
the Au Sable River with his son J. 
Wesley, and George F. (Dinnie) 
Dinsmore and D. J. (Dave) Baker of 
the American Type Founders Sales 
Corporation. They traveled through 
wild country and the men had a 
fine experience of “roughing it.” 
The trip stands out as one of the 
highlights in Mr. Lee’s outdoor life. 

In 1906 Mr. Lee became interested 
in local politics and served for two 
years on the Grand Haven city 
council. At the same time he was 
elected a member of the Grand 
Haven Board of Trade and served 
ten consecutive years as president. 


Photographed in Chicago, 1885, at 18, Mr. Lee 
was braced for the world of business as the 
secretary of his father’s electrotyping firm, 
Shniedenwend & Lee, predecessor of Challenge 


In 1914 he was appointed a member 
of the Grand Haven City Charter 
Commission to draw up the city’s 
first charter, which established the 
city manager form of government. 

In 1918, after the first war, Mr. 
Lee was active in organizing the 
Grand Haven Home Building and 
Financing Association to provide for 
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much needed housing. He served 
the Asso@ciation as president for ten 
years during which time more than 
$100,000 worth of homes were built 
and sold. 

Mr. Lee has been a member of the 
Grand Haven Chamber of Com- 
merce since its inception and he 
has served for many years on the 
Chamber’s Industrial Committee. 
He nas always been active on the 
Executive Board of the Community 
Chest and for more than ten years 
was the moving force in the com- 
munity for the Michigan Society for 
Crippled Children and for Disabled 
Adults. In honor of the fine work 
that he has done for this latter or- 
ganization the Grand Haven Rotary 
Club annually votes Mr. Lee an 
honorary membership. 

On January 7, 1947, Mr. Lee cele- 
brated his eighty-first birthday by 
putting in his usual time at the 
Challenge plant checking the op- 
erations of the company that has 
prospered these many years under 
his leadership. His interests in 
developing new items of equipment 
for printers and in keeping Chal- 
lenge quality high are as keen today 
as they were in 1893, more than 
fifty-four years ago when he be- 
came general manager of the new 
company. 

Among Mr. Lee’s prized posses- 
sions are many books on printing 
and a complete file of The Inland 
Printer. He possesses a fine collec- 
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tion of steel engravings, some copies 
of which date back as far as 1771. 
During his long period of service in 
the graphic arts Mr. Lee has main- 
tained correspondence with count- 
less friends both in this country and 
abroad. He enjoys the letters from 
those who have retired from their 
former business responsibilities to 
a life of ease. 

Mr. Lee says, “I have no desire to 
retire. The younger men in the or- 
ganization are handling the details 
that for many years demanded my 
attention. I am now free to develop 
some of the ideas that I have had 
for years but could not find time 
to perfect. Besides, being active 
keeps a person young.” 


~ 


OXFORD INDIA PAPER 


@ In 1841 an Oxford University 
graduate brought from China a 
small fold of extremely thin paper, 
tougher and more opaque for its 
substance than any paper then 
made in Europe. He presented it 
to the Oxford University Press. 
Thomas Combe, chief printer, found 
it sufficient for twenty-four copies 
of the smallest Bible then known— 
24mo. Bearing the date 1842, the 
books were presented to the Queen 
and others. 

Combe failed to trace the paper 
to its source. Prime Minister Wil- 
liam Gladstone, who took much in- 
terest in the Oxford Press, sug- 
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gested search in Japan. Samples 
were obtained from that country, 
thin and tough but too transparent. 

Years passed and the paper was 
forgotten by most. But in 1874 Ar- 
thur E. Miles secured a copy of the 
1842 Bible and presented it to 
Frowde, of the University Press. Ex- 
periments to reproduce the paper 
started immediately at the Univer- 
sity Press paper mill. 

First attempts were failures but 
in 1875 a facsimile on “India paper” 
of the 1842 Bible was produced, with 
imprint of the Oxford Press and 
Miles’ firm, Hamilton, Adams & 
Company. 

The process of making the paper 
was kept a profound secret, no em- 
ploye being in touch with more 
than one stage of the work, and 
special ink used on it. Its remark- 
able strength was tested in Paris 
some years ago when volumes of 
fifteen hundred pages were sus- 
pended by a single leaf at an exhi- 
bition. When taken down and 
examined at the close of the ex- 
hibition it was. found that the 
leaves which had sustained the 
weight had not even started to tear, 
the paper had not stretched, and 
when the volumes were closed the 
solid gilt ‘edges showed no marks 
where the strain had been applied. 

At the Brussels International Ex- 
hibition in 1910, the Oxford Press 
was awarded a Grand Prix for the 
Oxford India paper. 
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Centenntal 


Commemoration 


On the occasion of its 100th birthday, 
Johnson & Higgins, New York insur- 
ance brokerage firm, published an elab- 
orate record of its past and present 
activities. 

The format of the volume has an old- 
fashioned flavor. Both the layout and 
the typographical design have the “at- 
mosphere” of the 1840’s. 

Three printing processes were used in 
the production of the book. The text 
was printed by letterpress, as is also the 
frontispiece . . . a reproduction of a 
scratchboard drawing of the renowned 
clipper ship “Rainbow,” launched in 
1845, the year of Johnson & Higgins’ 
founding. End papers are printed by 
offset. The illustrations are reproduced 
by gravure. 

















PROPORTIONAL SPACING TYPEWRITER 
AND RIGHT-HAND MARGIN JUSTIFIER 


are highly-important advancements in typewriter 
composition for reproduction by the offset process 


By GLENN J. CHURCH 


@ IN EVER-INCREASING quantity, com- 
position of body copy for reproduc- 
tion by the photo-offset process is 
being done on a typewriter. With a 
saving in cost of approximately 40 
per cent over the usual procedure of 
setting type by hand or machine, 
pulling reproduction proofs, and 
then disposing of the type, it is easy 
to understand why many catalogs, 
service manuals, parts lists, house 
magazines, sales manuals, price 
lists, programs, et cetera, are now 
being handled by this more eco- 
nomical method. To the skeptical 
who contend that the resulting ap- 
pearance does not compare with 
that obtained with metal type, the 
logical answer is that the results are 
sufficiently satisfactory for many, 
many jobs. And to countless print- 
ing plants those are the bread and 
butter jobs which are keeping them 
in business. 

At the right is a portion of a cat- 
alog page, from the 1947 catalog of 
John Plain & Company, Chicago 
mai] order house, which illustrates 
the neat, clean-cut work now being 
done by the typewriter composition 
method. This composition, which 
was employed for a large section of 
the book, was done on an Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corpora- 
tion’s proportional spacing type- 
writer (also illustrated, at the right). 
The reproduction is approximately 
one-half the size of the original 
typewriting. 

Advantages of proportional spac- 
ing are evident at a glance. Up to 
the time of the perfection of this 
important advancement in type- 
writer composition, all typewritten 
characters were equally spaced 
without regard for the actual width 
of the characters. A spotty, uneven 
appearance in the typewritten copy 
was the inevitable result. With pro- 
portional spacing, however, each 
character is given its proper amount 
of space, unsightly gaps between 
letters are eliminated, and unpleas- 
ing white “rivers” are absent from 
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100% Pure Virgin Wool —_ 


(A) REGENT... OUR FINEST BLANKET 


The softest of pure virgin wools crafted by master weavers into 
a warm thick blanket with a soft suede like surface. Weighs 4 1/2 
ibs. Extra long, 72 by 90 in. 6-inch lustrous rayon satin binding. 


- 56101 K1450 Rose Beige. Retail Price............ $20.95 
pote K1450 Frost Blue. Retail Price. ............ 20.95 


103 K1450 Sea Green. Retail Price ............. 20.95 


e104 K1450 Yellow. Retail Price................ 
66133 K1450 Cedar. Retail Price ......... 0000-0. 


(B) AMERICAN “SILVERDALE” 


Luxuriously napped, = pure virgin wool attractively bound with 


3-inch rayon satin. A snug, fleecy blanket; weighs 4 


pounds. 
Extra long, 72 by 90 in. Manufactured by American Woolen Co. 


$6110 KSU6 Blue. Metall Price... uw... cscs sais 
56111 K855 Rose. Retail Price..........050-2055 
56112 K855 Cedar. Retail Price 

$6113 K855 Green. Retail Price..........+..-+-. 


ABOVE: Portion of catalog page 
originally printed by offset from 
copy prepared on IBM “‘propor- 
tional spacing’’ typewriter. Re- 
sults simulate type-set job, at a 
saving in composition cost of 
approximately 40 per cent. Re- 
produced half size original typing 


RIGHT: An International 
Business Machines Corpo- 
ration’s “Executive” type- 
writer featuring ‘‘propor- 
tional spacing’”’ and “word 
expansion.” A fast and 
economical method of 
“composition” for repro- 
duction by photo-offset 








(C) BLUE BONNET... OUR HEA\ 
pygee heavy, all —_ yay woo) 

utifal blanket with long nappr 
Sos rag nanan tog 72 by 90 in. 
56135 K1350 Dusty Rose. Retail Pr, 
56136 K1350 Blue. Retail Price .. 
56137 K1350 Cedar. Retail Price . 
56138 K1350 Green, Retail Price .. 
56139 K1350 White. Retail Price . 


(D) NORTHWOOD... ALL PURE W 
Four and a half pounds 


in. 
































the composition. The result is a 
compact, print-like effect with 
which the eye has become most 


miliar. —— 
—. feature of the IBM Elec- MODERN TYPE ... This is a sample of 
tric Executive typewriter is “word 10 Point Modern type in actual size as 
expansion.” By the ra aan of prepared on the Electromatic Typewriter 
pt pict ng Se with Proportional Spacing. This typewriter 
may be inserted between characters provides the same ease of operation found 
to achieve special effects. ’ in all Electromatic models. 


Use of a carbon paper ribbon, 
rather than fabric, provides that 
each impression is made with a 








fresh deposit of carbon .. . clean, eaieiae nin: oin tillits “Eiaeeiiall tania Ditaiedaie ee " me 

. “i “Modern” type available on ’s “Executive” typewriter. is face, the ‘“‘Book”’ face illustrated on 
sharp, and uniform. The type im, the preceding page, and the ‘Fine Line” style shown below constitute the entire group as yet 
pression is controlled by electricity, available. Another device, the Varityper (without proportional spacing) has a wide variety of types 





NOTE THE VARIATION SHOWN 
BELOW (Reproduced actual size) 


is example shows range of Edison Justifier on setting #1 
is example shows range of Edison Justifier on setting # 
his example shows range of Edison Justifier on setting #% 
is example shows range of Edison Justifier on setting #4 
is example shows range of Edison Justifier on setting #5 
his example shows range of Edison Justifier on setting #6 

is example shows range of Edison Justifier on setting #7 

is example shows range of Edison Justifier on setting #6 

is example shows range of Edison Justifier on setting #9 





An ingenious device (for all standard typewriters) for making the right-hand margin of typewritten 
copy even is called the Edison Margin Justifier. All lines in the column are made the same length by 
unnoticeably condensing or expanding the space between characters in each line as is necessary to 
justify line lengths. A wide variety of letterspacing may be had with the margin justifier. As 
demonstrated above, nine different variations are possible by simply changing the mechanical setting 


which is still further insurance of 
achieving uniformity. 

Three type styles are now avail- 
able on the IBM machine: Book 
face, used in the catalog page illus- 
trated; and Modern and Fine Line, 
which are sampled on this page. A 
wide variety of type styles is avail- 
able on the Varityper machine, an- 
other popular device for preparing 
typewritten copy. 

Another highly-important ad- 
vancement in typewriter composi- 
tion for offset reproduction is the 
Edison Margin Justifier, distributed 
by the Justifier Sales Company, Los 
Angeles. As an attachment for all 
typewriters in general use, the mar- 
gin justifier eliminates what was 
one of the primary objections to 
typewritten copy—an uneven right- 
hand margin. The margin justifier 

















the modern office. 














BELOW IS ORDINARY SPACING 


PICA TYPE . .. This is a sample 
of 10 pitch Pica type as prepared 
on the Standard Electromatic All- 


ably increasing or decreasing the 
space between each character in the 
line) so that all lines in a column 
are the same length. Thus is elim- 
inated such undesirable practices as 
double-typing, half-spacing, and 
skip-spacing. 

Variations in letterspacing also 
may be had with the margin justi- 
fier, as is seen in the demonstration 
on this page, by simply changing 
the mechanical setting. 

Thus have been overcome two of 
the major obstacles to use of type- 
written copy for offset reproduction 
in the preparation of printed ma- 
terial. Typewriter type that is “‘pro- 
portionally” spaced, and right-hand 
margins that are just as even asa 
column of type, have been great 
strides forward in the placing of 
this fast, economical, oftentimes en- 
tirely satisfactory method of com- 
position on a sound, practical basis. 
Good typewriter “composition” is 
truly “on the way up.” 


FINE LINE TYPE... This is a sample 
of 12 point Fine Line type prepared on an 
IBM Electric Executive Typewriter. This 
machine brings the advantages of all-elec- 
tric operation and proportional spacing to 





Above is an example of the “Fine Line” type available on the IBM typewriter. The superiority of 


automatically expands or condenses “proportional spacing” is evident at a glance when one compares the top paragraph with the one 
the typewritten line (by unnotice- below it in which ordinary spacing has been used. Typewritten “composition” is ‘‘on the way up” 
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ABOVE: Red-haired angel wears a golden robe on cover of Christ- 
mas book of the Line Material Company. Background is blue, 
shading from dark to light. Contents feature many well known 
writers of poetry and prose. Printed by lithography, the book 
makes lavish use of appropriate colors in its many illustrations 


RIGHT: Charles Corbett Ronalds, the Ronalds Company Limited, 
delighted his friends with a beautifully turned out edition of 
Kenneth Grahame’s charming essay “Of Smoking.’’ White smoke 
rings float across its ash-gray cover; the label title is a bright red. 
The beguiling text is printed on handmade paper of high quality 


BELOW: Handsome book issued by United States Envelope Com- 
pany is a “calendar of highlights of World War II.” Churchill’s 
memorable quotation is stamped in gold on blue cover. Contains 
pictures of employes who lost lives in the war, with list of all 
who served. Dramatically illustrated with photographs from the war 


OF SMOEING 





RIGHT: Souvenir Christmas edition of International Harvester 
Company’s employe magazine uses color and more color. It con- 
tains several pictures in color suitable for framing—a photograph 
of poinsettias, a reproduction of Maratta’s masterpiece—‘‘The Holy 
Family,’’ winter scenes, and others. There are songs, poems, a 
brightly illustrated story, plus a gayly nostalgic section of sketches 
showing customary holiday doings of ‘‘Christmas of Years Gone By” 


BELOW: Fifth annual “Keepsake’’ book of the Maple Press Com- 
pany is “History and Customs of The Amish People.’ Designed by 
Howard N. King and produced under his direction, type for book is 
entirely hand-set. Each page carries a color reproduction of an 
Amish embroidery design, and there are many full page illustra- 
tions. Natural color binding is enlivened by paste-on design featur- 
ing the somber Amish hat and bonnet against colorful design 


RIGHT: “Designed, decorated and embellished with pure gold by 
Kurt H. Volk, Typographer,” is his Christmas book, the dissertation 
upon Charity from Corinthians. The book has the handsome ele- 
gance of an illuminated manuscript, the rich colors of medieval 
tapestry, and comes in a protective sheath of transparent plastic. 
Otherwise plain natural color linen cover is decorated by panel 
of parchment paper carrying gold design. Truly a magnificent gift 


INSET: Rand McNally & Company went thoroughly old-fashioned 
in a booklet which contains reproductions from one issued by that 
company in 1879, when it was twenty years old and very pro- 
gressive and up-to-date indeed, with a capital investment of over 
$200,000. The original illustrations, now quaint, enhance the book, 
including one of the fire-proof vaults installed after the ‘‘Great 
Chicago Fire.’’ Cover is handsomely hand-lettered in red and green 
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Troubles Which Prevent Achieving 
Uniformity in Production Printing 


(Conclusion of article which started in February issue) 


By Eugene St. John 


e IT 1s clear that the development 
of research in printing and supply- 
ing industries is quite recent—in the 
past two decades—from changed 
viewpoints on the part of chemists 
and physicists who had previously 
ignored one another’s efforts toward 
the same end. Today they work in 
cooperation. 

It is also obvious that old indus- 
tries, founded on ancient arts like 
printing and papermaking, and ink- 
making too, were slower to adopt 
the tools and methods of funda- 
mental science, as exemplified in 
modern research institutions, than 
industries which developed out of 
modern science, such as the elec- 
trical industries in which we wit- 
nessed the development of the first 
great research laboratories that 
were set up by industries. 

Too often in the past, after the 
scientists had finished, equipment 
and supplies were put on the market 
which pressmen had to use under 
handicap until they discovered all 
the “bugs” and removed such as 
they could. With a pressman on the 
staff and suitable pre-testing the 
consequent costly waste in perfect- 
ing the product after it reached the 
market would have been saved. 

A very common cause of black 
specks in halftones and other parts 
of forms is dried specks of ink which 
may be due to improper care of ink 
in can and fountain. Another cause 
is particles of paper dust (collect- 
ing) which become embedded in the 
lights of halftones. These soon take 
on ink and print like units of the 
form itself. Dirt from the air also 
settles in the specks which become 
practically parts of the form, and 
the specks print. 

Only an air-washing system can 
cope with dirt in the air. Keeping 
dust down in every way possible 
helps, such as regular air cleaning 
of presses, practiced in many large 
pressrooms. 

Another trouble, not so common 
with halftone inks today, is an ink 
that dries too fast on the press in 
operation and becomes tacky, caus- 
ing picking. This can happen when 
an ink made for use in the presence 
of high humidity is used when hu- 
midity is low. If not too severe this 
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trouble may be handled by adding a 
slow drying ink or a scientifically 
made ink conditioner. 

While keeping dirt in the air from 
settling on the inking system of the 
press is a real problem, keeping the 
sheets clean as they go down to im- 
pression is easy enough but only a 
few up-to-date plants use the tried 
and improved method. This is the 
vacuum sheet cleaner which effec- 
tually cleans the sheet before it 
reaches the brush. The brush func- 
tions better as a tool for ironing out 
the sheet than as a sheet cleaner. 
Since many pressrooms now have 
air systems because of anti-offset 
spraying, the vacuum sheet cleaner, 
also used in some paper mills, should 
come into more general use, as it 
deserves. This is also the corrective 
for that phase of collecting brought 
about when paper dust becomes em- 
bedded in the form and prints as 
black specks. 


Benjamin Franklin often 
narrated with considerable glee 
that when he was a printer in 
London, he drank only water 
as a beverage. About fifty 
other workmen in the plant were great 
drinkers of beer. On one occasion he 
carried up and down stairs a large form 
of type in each hand when the others 
could carry but one, using both hands. 
They marveled at his ability to do this 
and called him the “water American.” 
His printing companions drank daily a 
pint of beer before breakfast, a pint 
between breakfast and dinner, a pint 
at dinner, a pint at six o’clock, and 
another pint at the close of work. (Evi- 
dently no eight-hour day in that shop!) 
Franklin thought such drinking was a 
detestable habit, but the workmen re- 
garded it as a necessity to drink “strong” 


When received, ink cans are pro- 
tected against the air by a strip of 
adhesive tape placed there by the 
inkmaker to prevent skinning in the 
can. When a fresh can is opened, 
withdrawal should be quickly made, 
taking care that the remainder of 
the ink is leveled off on top, covered 
with oiled paper as received, the lid 
and adhesive tape should be re- 
placed at once on the can, taking 
care that the adhesive tape is really 
functioning as a sealer and keeping 
out the air. 

When the press is stopped for a 
considerable time, as for overnight, 
the steel fountain roller should be 
washed all the way around and an 
oiled strip of tympan paper neatly 
placed as cover on the ink in the 
fountain. This strip should be oiled 
on one side and the reverse side 
placed on the ink. 

Since form, press, and paper are 
generally fixed in an emergency and 
through lack of time to change pa- 
per the solution for picking trouble 
is most often found in conditioning 
the ink by decreasing its pull on the 
weak coating of the sheet. This may 
be done by adding either a scientifi- 
cally formulated ink conditioner or 
an ink with same kind and quantity 
of pigment but ground in a softer 
varnish. If a color match is required, 
a little toner should be added with 
the conditioner or the reducing ink. 
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beer to get strength to work. He tried 
to get his companions to see that the 
bodily strength derived from beer could 
only be in proportion to the grain or 
flour of the barley dissolved in the water 
of which it was made; that there was 
more flour in a penny’s worth of bread; 
and therefore, if he could eat that with 
a pint of water, it would give him more 
strength than a quart of beer. 

However, his fellow workmen drank 
on, and on Saturday night had only a 
little more than a dollar for liquor. “And 
thus,” says the practical Franklin, 
“these poor devils kept themselves al- 
ways under.” 
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Picking trouble is not common 
when thorough makeready on jobs 
to go on coated stock is the custom 
and when the pressroom is properly 
heated. There are pressrooms that 
are not warmed up, especially the 
press, until noon; the pressman 
must operate with this condition 
ever present and must condition the 
inks accordingly. 

Paper and inks, being of organic 
origin, vary. The skill of the paper- 
maker and the inkmaker generally 
can cope with this varying by blend- 
ing and other treatments but in 
spite of technical control and care, 
products may be expected to vary 
slightly. 

Papermaking starts with fibers. 
The long ones are preferable for a 
strong body paper for coated paper 
but are becoming scarce. Synthetic 
resin substitutes are being investi- 
gated. The beating is very important 
but generally must end in a compro- 
mise because while a soft sheet is 
mellow and prints with less make- 
ready, it also picks more easily and 
the time saved in makeready is lost 
in coping with picking. Generally, 
soft papers are less likely to cause 
crystallization and offset and re- 
quire a less costly ink than hard 
ones. Contrariwise, harder papers 
need a better makeready, consume 
less but costlier ink, and need more 
attention against crystallization and 
offset but less against chalking. 

Loading, a finishing aid, is fairly 
well standardized in china clay. 

Calendering is applied to secure 
high finish and since this polishing 
operation forces the fibers closer to- 
gether on the surface, its effect 
must be calculated against that of 
sizing and loading. 

Sizing is of paramount impor- 
tance in uncoated offset papers to 
prevent plucking of the surface fi- 
bers which is fatal to clean offset 
printing and it is also an important 
operation in making coated paper. 
The paper for each of the principal 
printing processes requires different 
treatment in papermaking. 

Coating mixtures consist of min- 
eral matter in the form of very fine 
clay mixed with a fluid adhesive like 
glue, casein, or starch. No satisfac- 
tory method has been devised to 
ascertain the proportions of each in 
a coating mix after the paper has 
reached the printshop. The worth of 
the coating will depend upon the 
physical properties of the coating 
mixture, the capillary attraction of 
the body paper, and the speed and 
method of application. 

If the adhesive is free-flowing and 
the pore radius of the body stock 
large, the bulk of the adhesive may 


GRAPHIC ARTS GROUP TAKES APTITUDE TESTS 


@ Aware of the growing use by in- 
dustrial and business organizations 
of aptitude tests for more scientific 
selection and placement of person- 
nel, members of the Graphic Arts 
Guild of Richmond, Virginia, re- 
cently took some of the tests them- 
selves as a means of evaluating 
them for possible application in 
their own businesses. 

Dr. Merton E. Carver, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, University of 
Richmond, conducted the meeting 
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The Guild membership is made 
up of people active in all phases of 
graphic arts creation and produc- 
tion, including artists, designers, 
and advertising specialists, as well 
as engravers, printers, and lithog- 
raphers. Amusingly, some artists 
discovered they were color blind; 
other members learned they were 
not so proficient at visualization or 
manipulation as they thought. 

Dr. Carver (left foreground in the 
picture) is pointing to one of the 
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Members of Graphic Arts Guild of Richmond, Virginia, try out their own skills in aptitude tests 


and supervised the tests as mem- 
bers tried their hands at assembling 
blocks, choosing most artistic de- 
signs, and selecting groups of draw- 
ings as those which had similar 
characteristics. 

The group discovered, as Dr. Car- 
ver pointed out in his introductory 
remarks, that no one test does a 
complete job of predicting a per- 
son’s aptitude for any particular 
phase of the graphic arts, but that 
a combination of tests, carefully 
prepared and used, will go a long 
way toward forecasting an individ- 
ual’s job efficiency. 


drain too rapidly into the body 
stock, leaving the coating in the 
form of almost loose powder on the 
surface. This trouble requires in- 
creasing the viscosity of the adhes- 
ive and sizing the body paper. 

But if the body paper is over-sized 
or the adhesive too viscous, lack of 


. penetration of the adhesive will re- 


testing boards which is used to de- 
termine a person’s visual acumen in 
fitting various sizes and shapes of 
blocks into their proper holes. Just 
under his arm is a board used in 
testing how quickly a person can 
master a routine mechanical task 
by following through a steady series 
of the same motions. Color wheels 
for checking color blindness are 
shown in the foreground. 

Members seated around the table 
are taking various other aptitude 
tests. Second from the right is Earl 
Mallory, president of the Graphic 
Arts Guild. 


sult in failure of the coating to hold 
upon the body paper so that it is 
picked off in printing. 

Sometimes when body stock is too 
damp an insufficiency of adhesive 
is calculated for the coating mix and 
the result is a weak coating. Coated 
paper should never be stored in a 
damp room. 
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Proofreading Sans Pay Envelopes 


Not for charity but for clarity does almost everyone engage in 


checking copy, at one time or another @ By Edward N. Teall 


@ ARE you a proofreader? Think 
twice before you answer. In a dic- 
tionary, technical sense, a proof- 
reader is a person who reads proof 
professionally, for a living. Before a 
piece of printing is published or de- 
livered to a customer, it is checked 
for errors in the first putting to- 
gether of the type. The errors are 
marked on a proof, and then the 
corrections called for by the proof- 
reader are made in the type, and a 
new proof (called a revise) is made 
and is marked for final correction. 
Sometimes, as in small newspaper 
offices, proof is read only once. In 
book work several readings are rou- 
tine; especially in making learned 
or technical books, using strange 
words or symbols and perhaps in- 
cluding many tables in which the 
chance of error is high and the need 
for minutest accuracy is extreme. 
This, of course, is work for the pro- 
fessional proofreader, trained in the 
fine points of print and skilled in 
detecting errors of fact, expression, 
and punctuation. 


Everybody’s Doing It 


The amateur or occasional proof- 
reader does this kind of work at 
times when he is quite unaware of 
the fact that he is doing proofread- 
er’s work. The business man does it 
when he looks over his secretary’s 
typewritten reproduction of a dic- 
tated letter. (“Dictated, not-read” is 
a disgraceful dodge.) The lawyer 
does it when he reviews a contract 
for a client. The preacher does it 
when he reads the manuscript of 
his next Sunday’s sermon; he cor- 
rects his own spelling and grammar, 
and checks his statements of fact, 
his Biblical references, striving to 
clear the manuscript of all error. 
The parent does it in looking over 
his young son’s or daughter’s school 
essay, to help the kid forestall crit- 
icism by keen-eyed Teacher. You 
do it when, after composing a tele- 
gram, you review it to see that its 
meaning cannot be missed, and to 
Save wordage and thus keep the toll 
down. The housewife does it (or 
should do it) when she makes out 
her order for groceries. Everybody 
does it (or again, should do it) in 
writing a letter of any kind—busi- 
ness, complaint, condolence, greet- 
ing, farewell or what have you. 
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Of course, in the foregoing re- 
marks, the dictionary definition of 
proofreading has been stretched; 
but the statements made are essen- 
tially correct and justified by fact. 
A painfully precise critic might say, 
with some show of sense, that I 
have confused functions of author 
and editor with those of the proof- 
reader. The answer to that is simple 
—almost ridiculously so. In profes- 
sional work the author starts things 
going; he makes the manuscript, 
the printer’s copy. Then comes the 
editor, who puts the matter into 
shape for the printer—who turns 
the compositor loose on the job, 
converting written matter to type. 

Next, the proofreader checks up 
on all the others, in preparation for 
the final steps: press and foundry, 
binding and distribution of the fin- 
ished product. The amateur—the 
executive, the parent, the letter- 
writer—the clergyman, the teacher 
marking essays, yes, everybody who 
examines the manuscript critically 
(whether it be his own writing or 
someone else’s)—is doing what the 
proofreader must do professionally. 
What the proofreader does is to 
look for error and correct it. And 
that is what you, John or Jane Q. 
Citizen, do (or should do!) with 
everything you put on paper. Uncle 
Sam will be grateful to you if you 
carry the process all the way to 
every address you write on a letter. 


Booby Traps for Unwary 


Grocers and butchers will thank 
you if you do it on all written or- 
ders. Your possible employer will 
think more of you if your applica- 
tion for a job shows that it has been 
proofread (or edited) ; it will dem- 
onstrate to him that you are a 
neat and careful worker, trying to 
do things right. The recipient of the 
paper will proofread it—and mighty 
closely!—so it’s wise for you to give 
it an editorial proofreading before 
you send it on. 

Good proofreading, professional 
or amateur, is first of all a matter of 
unflagging alertness. In a moment 
of slackened attention, errors slip 
by, unperceived. A good proofreader 
sees every detail of the page; every 
letter, every capital, every comma 
or hyphen. He is a precision worker. 
His eye and his mind must be keen, 


wide awake—unfailing in detection 
of error. Those who, finding a wrong 
word in print, say “One on the 
proofreader,” would do well to figure 
out roughly how many words went 
through without error, and give the 
reader credit for the mistakes he 
caught and corrected. A newspaper 
or book has millions of pieces of 
type—and the percentage of those 
that go wrong is minute. 

You amateur proofreaders (or you 
self-editors) can have no idea how 
many booby traps and pitfalls the 
pro proofreader has to watch out 
for. Commas and hyphens are tricky 
little devils. Pronouns make a lot of 
trouble; they have a way of hooking 
up with the incorrect antecedents. 
Singular subjects get themselves 
mismated with plural verbs, gram- 
mar disagrees with idiom. Dates go 
wrong; only a day or two ago I my- 
self almost missed a “1492” that 
should have been “1942.” Homonyms 
cause confusion; the writer’s or the 
typesetter’s mind sometimes makes 
him set “there” for “their,” for ex- 
ample. An omitted “not” reverses 
the meaning of a sentence—which 
still seems to “read right,” unless 
you are completely on the alert. I 
knew an old proofreader who de- 
fined proofreading as the art of 
“makin’ the readin’ like the writin’.” 
But it is more than that—much 
more, for it includes finding errors 
made in the copy itself. 


Damage by Omission 


Some amazing examples of the 
damage that can be done by omit- 
ting a single letter are given by Al- 
bert H. Highton in his admirable 
book on “Practical Proofreading.” I 
venture to borrow a couple. 

The first one lost one letter, an 
“s” and got into type this way: 
“The conflict was very fierce, and 
the enemy was repulsed with great 
laughter.” (There used to be a joke 
—a pretty thin one, to be sure— 
about “manslaughter” being the 
same as “man’s laughter.’’) 

The next example is of the same 
kind: “When the President’s wife 
entered the humble sitting room of 
the house, she was offered a hair.” 

Again: “A man was arrested yes- 
terday on the charge of having 
eaten a cabman.” Really, all the guy 
did to that cabman was to beat him. 
The man who was reported as hav- 
ing “stolen a small ox from the 
mail” actually got nothing but a 
box, and the Russian soldier found 
dead “with a long word stuck in his 
throat” really died by the sword. 

And that, ladies and gentlemen, is 
a quick measure of how much dif- 
ference one little letter can make. 
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Up From ‘Tourist’ Printer 
to Printing Plant Executive 


How an Idea and Ambition Have Built a 
Prosperous “Packaged” Printing Business 


By STANLEY McINTYRE 


@ “WE akzE establishing a suggestion 
plan which will assure you of fair 
compensation for ideas that benefit 
the company,” said the printer to 
the dictaphone, before he turned to 
greet his interviewer. 

The printer was William L. Baker, 
proprietor of Advertisers’ Press of 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, and his fa- 
miliarity with the dictaphone is just 
one of a dozen aspects that make 
his printshop a unique enterprise. 

He was dictating, not a message 
to his own employes as you might 
have suspected, but a paragraph in 
an employe-relations booklet for a 
stationery manufacturer—a booklet 


conceived, composed, edited, and 
also printed by this combination of 
printer, advertising specialist, and 
public relations counsel. 

Leafing through a stack of type- 
written sheets—his report to a bank 
setting forth for the coming year a 
complete program of advertising 
and public relations—Printer Baker 
told how the Press got its start. 

Bill Baker was a tourist printer— 
not a tramp printer. In his youth he 


TOP: A handsome, colorful, profusely 
illustrated portfolio bound in plastic, 
produced for a local bank in an adver- 
tising campaign to secure new de- 
positors. Thousands of new customers 
were acquired as a result of this piece 


ABOVE: William L. Baker, Sr., pro- 
prietor of Advertisers’ Press, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, teaming with William, 
Jr., in the preparation of public rela- 
tions material and advertising copy. 
Their dictaphone is essential equipment 


LEFT: Robert Baker, younger son of 
William, Sr., a prep school student with 
an ambition to become a printing en- 
gineer. He is busily engaged learning 
about the mechanics of the graphic arts 


rode the Pullmans, not the rods, to 
a variety of jobs throughout the 
East and Middle West. Starting as 
an apprentice in Chicago in 1911, 
Baker went through the Monotype 
school in Philadelphia as a studert, 
later became an instructor. He took 
time out for naval service in World 
War I, became a printing foreman, 
took courses in applied art and de- 
sign, Spanish, cost accounting, ad- 


‘vertising, and short-story writing. 


HO ee 
SAVING aX 


At THE CORNER OF SUPFOLE AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


A greedy reader, he studied hu- 
man relations, psychology, and the 
classics of history and literature. 
Once he was a reporter On a Maine 
weekly, later assistant advertising 
and sales manager for a Holyoke 
manufacturer of greeting cards. By 
this time he had abandoned his ca- 
reer as a tourist printer and had 
settled down in Holyoke. 

In 1932, at the depths of the de- 
pression, he started out with $400, 
bought a press, hired one employe, 
established Advertisers’ Press in a 
corner of a paper factory and im- 
mediately began to thrive on the 
solid fare of creative printing. 

Fed up by what he speaks of as 
the “pinch-penny” practices used by 
agencies and others in the purchase 
of printing, he determined that he 
himself would create the advertis- 
ing he printed for his customers. He 
began with the designing of indi- 
vidual pieces. He kept abreast of the 
advances in advertising technique, 
studied selling appeals which had 
proved successful, followed market- 
ing research and business surveys 
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and soon found himself laying out 
entire advertising programs. 

In two years he had outgrown his 
factory corner, had rented 1,600 
square feet in an industrial building. 
Today Advertisers’ Press occupies 
5,000 square feet, employs fifteen 
people, besides hiring the services of 
a number of free-lance artists, pho- 
tographers, and trained news writ- 
ers. His plant is small and is today 
rather in the private printshop 
class, being engaged mainly in pro- 
ducing Mr. Baker’s own creations. 
The equipment includes a Mono- 
type, two jobbers, two cylinders, and 
a tremendous variety of the popular 
advertising faces. 

Soon Mr. Baker found himself 
called upon to act in an advisory 
capacity on the advertising and 
printing problems of his customers. 
His varied background in printing, 
advertising, selling, manufacturing, 
and as a former union official, en- 
abled him to give valuable counsel. 
Manufacturers placed before him 
customer and distribution problems, 
employe-relations matters, man- 
agement questions, eventually their 
entire public relations needs. 

The printing customer had be- 
come the public relations client. 


Promotional Portfolios 


Advertisers’ Press produces very 
little commercial printing now. Ad- 
vertising printing, in the form of 
direct-mail, magazine inserts, pa- 
per sampling, jobber’s catalog sheets 
in four languages, and promotional 
portfolios, constitutes the bulk of 
the shop’s business. It creates ad- 
vertising for publication in newspa- 
pers and trade magazines. In the 
public relations field, in addition to 
conducting studies and preparing 
reports, it prints booklets of what- 
ever type is called for, and writes, 
edits, and sets up a hardware man- 
ufacturer’s house magazine with a 
47,000 circulation. 

A typical promotional portfolio is 
one prepared for a savings bank 
which desired to establish a security 
savings club plan operating through 
industrial payroll deductions for 
savings bank deposits, in much the 
same way as the war bond payroll 
allocations. 

Advertisers’ Press designed and 
produced a handsome plastic-bound 
portfolio, setting forth the plan in 
graphic, colorful form, with inserted 
samples of the various forms and 
cards necessary for the plan’s op- 
eration. Representatives of the bank 
called on employers, leaving copies 
of the portfolio, “salesmen in print.” 
As a result the bank enrolled thou- 
sands of new depositors. 
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Illustrations and charts are used 
freely in Mr. Baker’s promotional 
and public relations material. High- 
light of a 24-page employe-relations 
booklet entitled “YOU and Ameri- 
can Pad” is a page showing graphi- 
cally what becomes of every dollar 
the company takes in. The rest of 
the booklet is devoted to the ad- 
vantages of management-employe 
cooperation. 

A promotional booklet of which 
Mr. Baker is especially proud is one 
created and produced for J. Russell 
& Company, big hardware and mill 
supply house. This 24-page booklet 
hit a new high in industrial jour- 
nalism with its brightly-written, 
vividly illustrated, humorous and 
dramatic story of the company’s 
war effort. Entitled “Service of Sup- 
ply,” the Russell booklet has been 
incorporated in the public relations 
curricula at leading universities. 


Testing for Printability 

In addition to all these activities, 
Advertisers’ Press has developed a 
number of interesting specialties. 
The requests from paper manu- 
facturers to try out new types of 
surfaces on the presses resulted in 
establishment of a professional test- 
ing service for printability. The 
Press has also on occasion created 
industrial exhibits, designed pack- 
ages, and experimented with print- 
ing on hard surfaces. Mr. Baker 
has never been stampeded by the 
offset vogue; he sticks to letterpress. 

“Don’t tell me a kid has to go to 
college to be a printer,” scoffed a 
gal in an advertising agency. 

“You bet your boots he does,” re- 
torted forthright Bill Baker. 

They were talking about Bill’s two 
sons, Young Bill and Bob, both busy 
furthering educational careers de- 
signed to fit them to take over their 
father’s business. 

Both have been absorbing print- 
er’s ink at the shop since they were 
just little shavers. They have been 


trained to watch every detail of the 
mechanical process, on the lookout 
for mistakes. Bob, a prep school lad 
of 17 who is heading for courses in 
printing engineering at Carnegie 
Tech, saved $250 last summer by 
spotting an error. 


Pay for Creative Services 

Young Bill, 22, had a thorough 
grounding in printing before his 
combat infantry service in Europe 
during which he was awarded the 
Purple Heart. He is now attending 
college in Holyoke while working in 
the family organization. Gifted with 
a flair for editorial work, Young 
Bill collaborates with his father, 
sometimes revising the latter’s writ- 
ing which is accomplished almost 
wholly by dictaphone. 

Bill intends to major in manage- 
ment engineering at Rensselaer. He 
figures such a course will fit aptly 
into a business where printing isn’t 
just handed out like the pills of the 
old-fashioned doctor, but where the 
customer comes, as to a modern 
clinic, to receive a thorough exami- 
nation, a diagnosis, and a major op- 
eration if need be. It takes an engi- 
neering mind to lay out a program 
of advertising or public relations, 
the Bakers believe. You can’t start 
in this business with a lead pencil, 
says the elder Baker. 

While Advertisers’ Press presents 
a complete promotional “package” 
from the idea to the printed word, 
each aspect of the work pulls its 
own weight in the boat. “Too many 
printers have allowed themselves to 
be pushed aside, through their own 
craven fear of asking payment for 
services rendered beyond the more 
mechanical printing operation,” 
says Mr. Baker. The hardest strug- 
gle he himself had while developing 
his unique business service was in 
teaching the customers that they 
should pay for his professional ser- 
vices as a creative printer—and that 
they would profit by so doing. 
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‘CLIRPER RESTAURANT | 


Nos. 311 and 313 Pacific Street. 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


COOKED TO ORDER. 
Tenderloin Steak.......... 20 Fried Liver with Pork...10 


5 Veal Cutlets, plain or 


Beefsteak, Spanish style.10 Ham, fried or broiled...10 
10 10 


Beefsteak, plain.. 
Pork Chops ssesese ..10 Tripe, stewed 
Mutton Chops...........++ 10 Domestic Sausages. ...... 
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Pig’s Feet in batter.......10 
0 M: uckerel, i 


Tripe in batter 10 
Salmon, fried or broiled.10 
Hamburg Beefsteak 10 
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The prices now appear even more old-fashioned than the type faces on this menu of yesteryear 
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TO OPERATE A COMMERCIAL PRINTING PLANT, IF YOU 
COULD HAVE YOUR CHOICE OF BUT THREE TYPES ... 


Which Three Faces 


@ SEVERAL YEARS AGO, when Douglas 
C. McMurtrie was holding a clinic 
which we attended at Carnegie 
Tech, the question came up as to 
what three type faces should be 
selected to operate a commercial 
printing plant located in the city of 
Pittsburgh. 

Like a flash, we replied, “Copper- 
plate Gothic, Engravers Roman, and 
Cloister Text.” 

Attending these classes were many 
typographers versed in the higher 
branches of the art. All of them 
groaned in unison. Mr. McMurtrie 
said, “Why, Mr. Stuart!” 

We stuck to our guns, and Bob 
Caffee, now president of William G. 
Johnston Company and a former 
Tech man, got up and said, “Mr. 
Stuart is right. The question was 
‘What three faces would be most 
practical in a commercial printing 
plant,’ and I agree with Eddie’s an- 
swer 100 per cent.” 


Reason for Choice Simple 


The analysis is simple. Copper- 
plate Gothic and Engravers Roman 
can be used to produce almost any 
form of commercial printing, from 
a one-line calling card to a church 
program—Cloister Text, of course, 
being used for the name of the 
church in order to give the proper 
ecclesiastical atmosphere. 

In considering the type faces used 
in a typographic studio, one must 
go into a much larger field. In 1920 
we started our business in one room 
and had available Caslon, Bookman, 
and Bodoni. This gave us a light, 
medium, and bold face. It was suffi- 
cient for the two or three customers 
we had on our books at that time, 
as well as for the available business. 

We used the Caslon with italic for 
advertising feminine commodities; 
the Bookman for neuter gender, and 
the Bodoni for masculine or digni- 
fied bank advertising. 

Today, we have more than 300 
different kinds of type and this is 
due entirely to the growth of our 
business, the wide increase in the 
knowledge of type among profes- 
sional advertisers, and a volume 


Would YOU Select? 











twenty times larger than our first 
month’s billing. 

We would say that any typo- 
graphic studio today should start 
with the Caslons, Bodonis, Gara- 
monds, and Futuras. When we say 
Futura, we mean the entire family. 
In our studio, we have the Light, 
Medium, Demi-Bold, Bold, and Con- 
densed, together with italics, and 
the Ultra. 

Embracing only the sizes from 14- 
to 72-point, this will take nine sizes 
per series and six series means tying 
up fifty-four type cases, or more 
than two complete cabinets. 


Bodoni 


Garamond | 


According to Edwin H. Stuart, head of a leading 
typographic service company in Pittsburgh, 
the four types shown above are the ones with 
which a typographic studio should start today 


It is assumed that a professional 
typographer will have italic for 
these faces when italics are avail- 
able; also, the small caps. 

The Stymie family is of equal im- 
portance and that includes Stymie 
Light, Medium, Bold, Condensed, 
Beton Open, and the italic faces. 

Just recently, a Pittsburgh offset 
lithographic house became a little 
irritated by their seemingly high 
typography bills and considered 
establishing their own composing 
room. They estimated $10,000 would 














do the trick. However, a member of 
their executive staff who had been 
in the printing business and who 
knew something about type soon 
showed that by including a proof 
press, saw, mitering machine, spaces 
and quads, liberal quantities of high 
and low base, lockup equipment for 
proving, et cetera, and four series of 
type, they could spend $20,000 so 
fast it would make them dizzy. 

It used to be said that it required 
$5,000 worth of equipment for one 
typographer. We are of the opinion 
that $10,000 would be nearer cor- 
rect today. 


Freak Types in Style 


All the old-time typographers re- 
member the mad wave of freak type 
faces that came on the scene back 
in 1928 and 1929. Melbert B. Cary, 
of the Continental Type Founders, 
imported type from Europe. At the 
1929 convention of the Advertising 
Typographers of America, a motion 
was passed on the floor that the 
New York boys should buy no more 
type without consulting brother 
members in the same profession. 

Fred Danner, of the Akron Type- 
setting Company, Akron, and the 
writer stayed over a day and visited 
some of the New York studios. We 
found they already had Greco Ador- 
nado, Greco Bold, Astree, Erbar, and 
numerous other European faces. 

I promptly ordered many hun- 
dreds of dollars worth of this type 
and actually brought a few fonts 
back to Pittsburgh. 

Then came the Kabel family. 
Pittsburgh “advertects” went wild 
about this type. We had very limited 
quantities, which forced us to set 
and distribute and hustle forms 
back from the electrotypers This 
type was later cut for the monotype, 
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which made its use immediately 
available in our own type foundry. 

In our humble opinion, Futura 
was much the better face. The New 
York boys used more Futura. We 
gradually discarded the Kabel Bold 
and substituted Futura. 

At the same time, there were such 
freak faces as Cubist Bold and 
Broadway. We sold our Broadway 
series to a commercial printer in 
Pittsburgh who has more different 
kinds of type than anybody we ever 
saw or heard of, because he never 
threw a font away in his life. We 
also sold him the Cubist Bold, and 
we wonder if anybody reading this 
article remembers Cubist Bold. 

However, we had a very small in- 
vestment in Cubist Bold and set 
$8,000 worth of ads at one time in 
this face which paid for the type 
three or four times over. We had 
one client, through an advertising 
agency, who liked Broadway. He 
would use a Broadway display line 
at the head and a Broadway signa- 
ture with Bodoni for the body. After 
the ad was up, the production man- 
ager would say, “Do you like it?” 

Our superintendent would say, 
“nO.” 

“Why not?” the P.M. would ask. 

“Because you can’t read it,” was 
the reply. 

“Well, the customer likes it,” the 
P.M. would say. 

And there was the answer. If the 
customer liked it, we gave it to him. 
We'll set type upside down, back- 
wards, curved, sideways, in angles, 
or one letter above the other, if the 
customer will pay for it. 

We like black figures on the ledger 
and we are in business to make 
money. We will give the customer 
anything he wants if his credit is 
good. By the same token, we will 
install freak faces providing the 
volume of business is sufficient to 
justify such installation. 

Here’s an example: One day a 
client called up and said, “Eddie, do 
you have Publicity Gothic?” 

“No,” we replied, “what do you 
have in mind?” 

“Two ads a week for a year,” he 
replied, “and they’re $40 ads.” 

That meant a total of $4,000 worth 
of business in 365 days, so we 
promptly installed Publicity Gothic. 
In case you’re not familiar with this, 
let us say it’s an ordinary, heavy, 
bold, sans serif type with feathers 
around the edges. You could take a 
Futura Bold capital “M” and a little 
file, and cut and notch it all around 
and you’d have a pretty fair imita- 
tion of Publicity Gothic. 
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We discard faces when time has 
proved they are no longer in de- 
mand. We have very few fonts of 
rarely used type stored on galleys 
as this is an unsatisfactory method 
which means picking the letters up 
with fingers or tweezers. One way 
to get around the problem of carry- 
ing tremendous amounts of type 
faces demanded by the advertising 
agencies is to carry one or two of 
the larger sizes of type and pull re- 
production proofs and let the client 
blow them up or blow them down. 

A typographer shows poor busi- 
ness judgment when he installs 
freak faces for which there will be 
no consistent, regular demand. 

To sum it up in a few words, a ty- 
pographic studio must be equipped 
with type entirely in accordance 
with the size of the city in which 
the enterprise is operating and the 
demands of the clients, remember- 
ing, of course, that the standard 
roman faces and sans serif faces 
will be in demand always. 

* * 
DEVELOPMENT IN LIGHTING 

In 1940 snapshots taken in the 
United States numbered 4,500,000. If 
the present film shortage is over- 
come by the end of this year, it is 
calculated that 9,000,000 pictures 
will be taken during the year 1947. 
The General Electric Company is 
working to make photography a 
round-the-clock andround-the-year 
enterprise. They are producing arti- 
ficial-light-photoflash and photo- 
flood equipment to make picture 
taking easy at all times regardless 
of the natural lighting conditions. 
“Cameras will be so simple the ama- 
teur need only push a button. No 
exposure time! The sun will be tied 





























Saturday, July 13th, 1946, 
will be a red-letter day for us and 
we cordially invite you to see our new plant 
located in the Burke Building. 
You will enjoy 
the Victor Hammer exhibit 
that has been arranged 
for this occasion. 





Pumpernickel with wurst will be available for one 
hand, and brew for the other. We hope you'll come. 





to the camera!” according to the 
GE photographic sales department. 

While GE has always produced 
photo equipment for professionals it 
was not until 1930 that photoflash 
and photoflood bulbs were made for 
general use. In 1939 the first midget 
reflector designed as a light-saver 
in picture taking was completed. 
The years have brought other de- 
velopments. One of the latest, un- 
veiled early in June, 1946, is the 
photometer for testing how much 
the life of a photoflood bulb has 
fallen off. 

Another device, called an optical 
bar, tests the amount and distribu- 
tion of light cast by projector lamps. 
Total light is captured in a white 
sphere or it can be projected on a 
screen. The bulb of pyrex glass con- 
tains 750 watts and a blower is used 
because of the intense heat. These 
bulbs are usually used in 16 mm. 
projectors. ; 

The reflectograph, another aid in 
furthering the development of pho- 
tographic equipment, is used to test 
light diffused by photoflood reflec- 
tors, and can test huge commercial 
types or midget reflectors. 

Bulbs vary from those which are 
brighter than the sun and the dim- 
mest which are invisible. The pho- 
tometer can tell exactly how many 
units of light each has. The largest 
lamp for photographic purposes is 
their 50000-watt bulb, weighing 35 
pounds, which could supply forty 
American homes with light. 

The smallest lamp made by GE 
is .079 inch in diameter. It is called 
a “Grain of Wheat” and is used for 
surgical purposes. The lamp end of 
the tube is fastened to a camera 
which takes internal pictures of ad- 
hesions, the liver, and other organs. 


Paper With Burned 
Edge “Real McCoy’ , 


e Typographic Service Company, of 
Rochester, New York, used paper 
stock with a burned edge for the 
announcement of their return to busi- 
ness after being burned out in a fire 
last March 13. The printed piece was 
effective and unusual, but probably 
few who received the mailing real- 
ized that the burned edge was not 
faked but was the real thing. This 
paper stock actually went through 
and survived the fire, although the 
conflagration left its unmistakable 
mark. Defying superstition, the com- 
pany resumed business on the | 3th. 
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CRUNCH! CRUNCH! CRUNCH! The 
Big Picnic is over. And here is Kilroy the 
Wolf tucking away one of the biggest 
dinners in history. “Whoo-eeh!” says 
Kilroy. “I hope my teeth and stomach 
hold out! Suckers sure are my dish!” 









“KILROY IS BACK, HUH? WHO CARES!” 
SAYS THE FOX. 
“Well, well, ain’t that 

















Consolidated Whooperdust, and you’re a made man’... “Take 
your time to pay, friend’. . . ‘Your name on the dotted line, 
buddy’ . . . ‘You don’t wanta be tight, pal!’ 
“Kilroy didn’t get my name on any dotted 
line. I saved my money. . . kept my Govern- 
ment Savings Bonds .. bought a lot more of 
them. No lawyers or sheriffs are coming to see 
me with warrants or summonses or garnishees. 
No bill collectors are going to bust my door 
down. Brother, I’m sitting pretty! Pfui on 
Kilroy!” 















In the copies of this folder sent to our employees this space 
was used for our imprint—an imprint which invited our 


services owned and operated by our employees) for regular 
payroll deductions in carrying on their savings program. 


The Lakeside Press 
R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY 
350 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET + CHICAGO 16, ILL 


















I kept my beak 
against the grindstone all through 
the war, didn’t I? 
Gotta have a fling! 


Plenty more where 
this came from. 


















Za 
cS Whee! You only 
live once, you know. 
You can always begin 
saving next week, 




















Any time I get ready 
the Government's 4-for 


Oh, yeah? But how much did 
save today? 
you ry ae 
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enough and you are going to hit some bumps. No- 
body—no man or government—has been smart 
enough to figure out a way to miss the bumps. 

So hang onto that extra money! Save all you can. 
SAVE REGULARLY. Make Habit work for you. 
And whatever you do, DON’T KID YOURSELF 
—remember you can’t shove “good intentions” 
across the counter at your grocery store. 

BEGIN SAVING TODAY! Not tomorrow. Not 
next week. NOW ! 


|= are good. Pay is good. And just about any- 
body that wants a job can get it. Millions are earn- 
ing enough today to get along AND SAVE. But talk 
to an Old Timer and he will tell you this— 

“T have seen it like this before. People are earning 
good money. First thing you know they get to 
thinking that good times are going to last forever. 
They won't!” 

The Old Timer is right. Sunshine, then rain. Good 


times, then . . . not so good. Follow any ‘road far 








Eye-catching, readable folder issued by the Lakeside Press of R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons Company, Chicago, to encourage employes to “salt away” some of their 
cash. Top reproductions show front and back of the amusing but constructive 
folder. Green is used as the second color in the original. Below is the inside 


spread which used red to spotlight John Averill’s clever artwork. While originally 
conceived to urge Donnelley employes to arrange for regular payroll deductions 
in carrying on their savings programs, the folder was made available to others. 
It cleverly and brightly presents a vital subject which is much too often made drab 
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BREVITIES ecocty3:0: Dong 


ITEMS ABOUT THE TRADE AND THE MEN WHO MAKE IT. BITS OF INFORMATION 
COLLECTED AND SET DOWN HERE FOR YOUR EDIFICATION AND PLEASURE 





@ LIABLE FOR LIBEL, a small town editor 
published this “apology”: 

“We wish to retract our accusation 
that Mr. Politician B. stole his latest 
speech from the Honorable Daniel Web- 
ster. We have just looked in our copy 
of Masterpieces of Oratory and find it 
is still there.” 


@ THE LINOTYPE is written up as one 
of “Ten Great Inventions” in a booklet 
by that title released by the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association. 
The story is told of how Ottmar Mer- 
genthaler’s “almost human” machine 
came into being. The booklet features 
nine other machines which have made 
men’s work easier, their hours shorter, 
their wages higher—the machines that 
workers feared and fought against, to 
eventually benefit from them. 


@ Format and the typography of the 
American Bar Association Journal have 
undergone a sprucing up. A device has 
been introduced to make reference con- 
venient, especially in locating the parts 
of an article carried over to the back 
of the magazine. The upper corners of 
each page carry a key number denot- 
ing sequence in which the articles and 
departments appear in the particular is- 
sue. A word or two identifying the sub- 
ject matter of the article or department 
is used with the number. Actual page 
numbers are in the lower corners. 


@ “Pa” KENNEDY LOUNGE in Lewis Hall 
on the campus of the University of 
Washington at Seattle has been named 
thus to honor Frederic W. Kennedy, 
long in charge of the printing plant 
and print laboratory that is a part of 
the school of journalism there. 

On hand at the dedication of the 
lounge, which was elegantly outfitted 
by the Washington State Press Club, 
were many of those helped on their way 
by “Pa” Kennedy during his fifty years 
of service to printing and journalism. 
The lounge will be used for seminars 
and forums, as well as being an in- 
formal meeting place. 


@ THE SERVICE BULLETIN of the Toronto 
Graphic Arts Association reports that 
one of the furnishings of its board room 
is a bound volume of IP for 1886-1887. 
Noticing that it was a bit dilapidated, 
Mr. Godfrey of TGAA had it rebound 
into a thing of beauty. From it, back in 
the eighties, when Toronto newspaper 
compositors were drawing 30 cents an 
hour, we take this statement: 

“The new typesetting machines which 
were announced to be placed in the 
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office of the American Press Association, 
Chicago, have failed to materialize. It 
is more than likely the proprietors have 
since discovered that the machines in 
their New York office do not pay, and 
so the ‘straight compositor’ can rest 
assured that his monotonous labors will 
be required for a long time yet to come.” 


@A Fine fellow, witty and good hu- 
mored, and a fine printer, Frank S. 
Cronk died in Denver at the beginning 
of the New Year. He was secretary of 
the Employing Printers of Denver and 
predecessor associations for more than 











— a 








FRANK S. CRONK 


twenty years. His specialty was pub- 
lishing house magazines for machinery 
supply companies. An organizer of the 
Denver Motor Club, Mr. Cronk pub- 
lished a magazine for motorists back 
in the days when most Colorado roads 
were much better suited to mountain 
goats and climbers than they were to 
the automobiles of that period. 


@ TEMPUS FuGIT department: The Chi- 
cago Tribune, which always does things 
in a big way, is having a year-long cele- 
bration of its 100th anniversary this 
year ... The International Association 
of Electrotypers and Stereotypers is 
half as old, now in its golden anni- 
versary year. 


@ THE Rotary C.Lus of Los Angeles 
heard all about the graphic arts when 
Perry R. Long addressed one of its 
January meetings on the subject “Print- 
ing—A Great American Industry.” 

More of us in the industry should go 
and do likewise. 


@ Here’s one from the help wanted: 

“Boy! Oh boy! If you’ve got a bicycle, 
how would you like to be president of a 
large printing company? How would 
you like to belong to all the leading 
clubs of the city? All you need is a 
bicycle to start with; an unlimited op- 
portunity lies before you. No bicycle— 
no opportunity. Oh! yes! $25 per week 
to start, too. Apply Bradford-Robinson 
Printing Company, Denver.” 

Been any shake-ups in the firm yet? 


e@ IT stimu happens here. Fifty years 
ago Louis Calder got a job as office boy 
of Perkins-Goodwin Company. He be- 
came president of the paper company— 
and he still is. 

His golden anniversary with the firm 
was celebrated simply by a group of 
friends and associates gathering at his 
hunting lodge in Florida. A handsome 
hand-tooled book bound in red leather, 
containing thirty letters written by men 
who had known Lou Calder intimately, 
was presented to him to mark the occa- 
sion. Its title, lettered in gold, read 
“The First 50 Years—Louis Calder.” 


© What a devil of a profession! But it 
has its charms—Voltaire. 

“Tuts is that consecrated man, the 
Printer. Through his hands pass the 
lucubrations of genius and the inanities 
of the witling. Alike to him are the 
well-rounded periods of the leader- 
writer, the puerilities of the gifted 
sophomore, the stately Johnsonian rhet- 
oric of the Editor. The racy sophistries 
of the hebdomadal columnist, the 
shoddy journalese of the rewrite man, 
vernal pipings of the sweating poet, are 
matters of indifference to his digital 
dexterity. He puts them into type, one 
and all, and each has a moment in the 
public eye, uplifting the hearts of the 
credulous, depressing the souls of the 
righteous, racing the libido of the ado- 
lescent. THEN ALL OF IT IS THROWN 
INTO THE HELL-BOX AND FOR- 
EVER FORGOTTEN.” 

This dissertation was written by J. I. 
Belt, superintendent of the Washington 
Times composing room, and used on 
the Christmas greeting he designed 
and set up. 

(Know what a hebdomadal columnist 
is? Not what you’d think!) 
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* From the Old National Bank in Evans- something of interest to all the townspeo- 
ville, Indiana, comes an idea for a series ple. And for the printer with ambition and 
of mailing pieces which any alert printer ingenuity, here is a potential order for a 
in a fair-sized community can convert nice job of printing at a good profit. 
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ance to Garvin Park 











into a good printing order. The mailing cards used by the Old Na- pang cannot 
Most cities, from those of modest size to tional Bank were 514 by 8 inches, printed Dinesh ea nastar nee alee | 
metropolitan centers, have loca] points of in black on white stock. Illustrations were Pe pein Sa pat om le 
civic pride and interest. Home town people _— printed from halftones made from pen- Be Boer Pek eink some Mere a | 
cil sketches. Other illustration techniques cay ree ae by Baal a | 
such as pen line drawings, wash drawings, Sr ied pike rogena wend wl aut by Harel C, Wate 
or actual photographs would be just as Sos pn ee 
suitable. Colored stock might be used. fa meat ee et Qu Wen op 
Using two colors of ink would add interest Se ec gh ce pon mS 
yi hl and effectiveness (and to the printer’s a ae 
C CQ profit) . OLD NATIONAL BA 

Eaabli in 


Walter H. Bischoff, Old National Bank’s 
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director of advertising, reports that the 
De rs, Ws €; 7 iJ individual mailing pieces were so favorably 

accepted that they plan to reprint the en- 

tire series in booklet form. (Another nice 
order for the printer.) 

While a local bank is probably the most 
By GLENN J. CHURCH logical prospect to whom to sell an idea 
such as this, other organizations such as 
the leading department store, the city’s j 
outstanding realty company, et cetera, 
could also make excellent use of such an 
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like to be “sold” on their city. Public lead- advertising medium. Fries Wat Sen, gt 78 td Cl Hone 
ers and organizations appreciate recogni- Drawings for the Old National Bank’s Sealy ci tay ee aa en oe, Gow 
tion of their accomplishments in building mailing pieces were made by a local Evans- Ra cae eel cape ey Soong 
the civic auditorium, town hall, or munic- ville artist, Merrill Snethen; the printing Seri sca are wn ras 
ipal athletic field. From the advertiser’s was by Herbert W. Simpson, Incorporated, Supa ere ees 
point of view, mailing pieces such as those Evansville, which firm’s outstanding work AE he i geo ae 
illustrated here provide an excellent op- has long been familiar to many readers of Speyer! ea snd Ob eta 
portunity to tie in a selling message with | THE INLAND PRINTER. SE gaat mle mato 
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"Rush Job’ OF PRINTING OF 
PEACE TREATIES FINISHED 
ON SCHEDULE e By Glenn. Compton 


@ AN URGENT and exacting printing 
job, made even more difficult by 
continually changing specifications 
and repeated moving up of delivery 
deadlines, was successfully com- 
pleted on time on January 19 when 
Davis, Delaney, Incorporated, New 
York printers, and cooperating gra- 
phic arts service companies printed 
the five peace treaties with Italy, 
Bulgaria, Roumania, Hungary, and 
Finland. 

When Davis, Delaney was com- 
missioned on December 23 to handle 
the job, the order called for printing 
a hundred and fifty copies of a sig- 
natory edition of the Italian treaty, 
and a hundred each of the others in 
English, French, and Russian, plus 
the ex-enemy language, by Febru- 
ary 1 for signing in Paris on Febru- 
ary 10. This was to be followed with 
a press or “popular” edition, in 
smaller format, for release on Feb- 
ruary 15. 

Work was started immediately, 
with type set in eight languages by 
King Typographic Service, but the 
first pages okayed for foundry were 
not ready until January 6 because 
of the mass of corrections and re- 
visions. Three days before this date 
an order came through for delivery 
of a thousand copies of the popular 
edition (omitting the ex-enemy 
languages, which had not been 
completely translated) on January 
15, a month earlier than scheduled. 
This meant doing part of the popu- 
lar edition ahead of the signatory. 

By January 8 enough electrotypes 
had been made to begin printing. 
Corrections continued to delay the 
flow of page forms to the foundry, 
but presswork was completed on the 
advance copies of the popular edi- 
tion by January 11. 

Then came two changes in sched- 
ule on the signatory edition, and 
things really became tough. First 
it was moved up from February 1 
to January 25, then up to January 
19 in order to have two complete 
copies of each treaty in Washington 
for Secretary Byrnes to sign Janu- 
ary 20 before his resignation. If the 
job had not been finished by that 
time, it would have required a spe- 
cial act of Congress to permit him 
to go to Paris for the signing. 
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With presswork on the signatory 
edition not scheduled to begin until 
January 14, only four days re- 
mained for delivery, and 300 pages 
had yet to be translated, set, and 
plated! But the job was completed 
and ready for shipment to Wash- 
ington on the night of January 18. 
Typesetters, electrotypers, printers, 
and binders worked around the 
clock to meet the deadline. The pre- 
vious week the Curtis Paper Com- 
pany, borrowing the pulp from the 
Oxford Paper Company, had worked 
Saturday and Sunday to make rag 
content Treaty Document paper for 
the job. 

Since this was the first time a 
treaty had ever been printed be- 
fore it was signed, original speci- 
fications were vague. Even though 
as many of the details as possible 
had been worked out in advance by 
Davis, Delaney, the specification 
changes were made daily, almost 


* 


‘At no previous time was 
'. a more difficult and 

4, exacting task presented 
for completion in such 
i) a short space of time.’’ 


¥ * 











ABOVE: Cover of advance press edition of Fin- 
nish Peace Treaty. Signatory edition was in four 
languages—Finnish, Russian, French, English 


LEFT: Title page of the treaty with Italy, 
one of five treaties printed in less than a month, 
a task that involved many last minute revisions 


hourly, by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers as the job progressed. 

About 1,100 type pages were in- 
volved, with numerous changes in 
press lock-up to take care of the 
language switches. The difficulty of 
identifying foreign-language pages 
in a multiple-edition job was fore- 
seen, and each proof and plate was 
marked with a key showing both 
the treaty and the language. On the 
press a similar key was printed 
within the trim margin. 

The typesetter had to pull nearly 
50,000 proofs, in two-page units to 
save time, because of the many re- 
visions and corrections. On many 
occasions lines of type had to be 
shaved to avoid widows and keep 
sections within their limits. 

The Essential Bindery assembled 
the various versions of the five 
treaties and the twenty-three maps 
which accompanied the 500-page 
treaty in Italian. Brewer-Cantelmo 
overnight made the cases for the 
signatory copies. Two electrotyping 
companies, Flower and Knicker- 
bocker, stood by with a foundry 
force on both Saturday and Sunday 
nights for emergency remakes. 

Raleigh W. Christie, special assis- 
tant to the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, wrote Harold Davis, pres- 
ident of Davis, Delaney, that “at no 
previous time was a more difficult 
and exacting task presented for 
completion in such a short space of 
time. The results bear witness to a 
well-ordered, well-conducted print- 
ing establishment.” 
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Without the expense of artwork and plates, here are some 


THREE-DIMENSIONAL EFFECTS 
you can get with type, rule, a little time aud ingenuity 


By GLENN J. CHURCH 


@ ON COMPARATIVELY Short runs, 
artwork and plates are sometimes 


printer will work out when he starts 


out of the question because of the 
added cost. Some sort of an illus- 
tration, chart, or decorative treat- 
ment would usually fit in nicely, 
however, and the job printer who 
has equipment for mitering, routing, 
and the sawing .,. plus a bit of 


these compositions is made up for, to “build” a design out of type. 
in a large measure, by their clever- Flowers are ready made; as are 
ness. Using a cap L to indicate a stars for the heavens; birds are 


window, type rule with parallel lines 
to represent stacks of paper, groups 
of parallel rules routed to form 
clouds .. . these are only the be- 
ginning of the ingenious devices a 


simply braces lying down. A cap V 
upside down makes a suitable tent; 
a cap O in a modern sans-serif 
gothic makes an excellent wheel, 
while a large cap H in the same 
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excellent results using only type form perfect goal posts for a “type” 











and type rule. Particularly effective 
are three-dimensional designs. A 
few of the almost endless possi- 
bilities are illustrated on this page. 

Being “built up” with type ma- 
terial, the results are of course not 
as finished as those which could be 
accomplished through artwork and 
plates. But the lack of “polish” in 





EDUCATION AND Sy 


gridiron. 

Three-dimensional designs are of 
course the most striking. The use of 
the “dimensional” types, several of 

= which are available today, heighten 
aa the effect of depth. The alert job 
printer will be on the lookout for an 
opportunity to make use of these 
and similar ideas. 
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Glenn J. Church 





* One of the factors in the design 
of printing often overlooked or not 
given its due attention is “pattern.” 
Illustration may be excellent, ty- 
- pography the ideal choice for the 
subject matter, colors thoughtfully 
selected ... yet the design as a 
whole may be spoiled, or lessened 
in attractiveness and effectiveness, 
because of poor pattern. 

Look at an advertisement in a 
magazine or newspaper, or examine 
the cover of.a booklet, or the inside 
spread of a broadside. Partly close 
your eyes until illustrations become 


POOR PATTERN: Individual elements are inter- 
esting, but they have been carelessly assembled. 
The incongruous shapes are very eye-disturbing 










PLEASING PATTERN: Careful planning com- 
bines unrelated shapes into a rhythmic design 
that leads the eye from headline to signature 






merely shapes, body type is illegible, 
and large display type is barely dis- 
cernible ... the over-all picture that 
your eye now sees is “pattern.” 

Pattern is important! Some de- 
signers consider it so much so that 
their first few rough attempts are 
with shapes only ... with no re- 
gard for the illustration, decoration, 
style or size of types. 

As the design becomes more com- 
prehensive, it is well to again check 
its pattern. While it is true that the 
magazine, newspaper, or direct-mail 
reader is not going to set up the 
advertisement and back away sev- 
eral feet to inspect it, nevertheless 
this is an excellent way for the de- 
signer to check and make any de- 
sirable alterations in the pattern of 
‘this design before it gets into print. 

The average reader of printed 
matter may not prefer one illustra- 
tion technique to another; and the 
Garamond, Bodoni, Caslon, or Weiss 
types may all please him equally 
well ... but whether he is con- 
scious of the fact or not, the layman 
is considerably impressed (favor- 
ably or unfavorably) by the pat- 
tern. Pattern is important. 
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@ It 1s too frequently presumed 
that all lithographers have a rather 
complete knowledge of the general 
properties of lithographic inks. This 
is perhaps the reason that so little 
information has been given them as 
to specific application of the differ- 
ent types of materials available. In 
plants where runs are short it is 
often the accepted policy to stock 
several colors and expect to match 
all the colors required therefrom. 
This is considered to be the only 
economical way to operate. 

Where jobs are fairly well stand- 
ardized or customers are not too 
particular it is often possible to get 
by with such a system but even then 
it leaves much to be desired on the 
part of both the pressman and the 
customer. Actually the selection of 
the ink on many jobs, especially the 
smaller ones, can be influenced by 
the salesmen or perhaps the lithog- 
rapher’s own art department if 
they, too, can be made to realize the 
importance of the proper selection 
of ink for a job. 


Match Ink to Job 


Several years ago a soap company 
wanted to place a new product on 
the market. It called in the sales- 
man from the lithographic plant 
which had printed most of its labels 
and asked him if his company’s 
artists could design a label in keep- 
ing with the perfumed odor of the 
soap. The appealing aroma of this 
soap touched off something in the 
aesthetic sense of the artist which 
caused him to out-do himself. He 
designed an unusual and beautiful 
soap-wrapper. 

The salesman was well pleased 
and his customer was enthusiastic 
about the sketch; but the artist had 
forgotten a very important detail. 
Only inks which are able to with- 
stand the action of soap and mild 
alkali can be used in printing soap- 
wrappers. So it was impossible to 
match the colors he had used in his 
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sketch with inks which were alkali 
and soap-resistant. As a result, the 
customer was never completely sat- 
isfied with the wrapper as it was 
finally reproduced. 

Inkmakers’ specimen books usu- 
ally present an accurate description 
of the properties of the materials 
available. This information should 
be considered both in the planning 
of the job and in the matching of 
the color upon the press. Perhaps 
there is no other part of the litho- 
graphic process which can cause 
more delay and trouble in a plant 
and more dissatisfaction among the 
customers than the failure of those 
responsible for the planning of jobs 
to consider the ink which must be 
used on the work. 


Permanency of Colors 


Unfortunately it is the practice in 
too many lithographic plants to 
leave the question of ink up to the 
pressman or the pressroom foreman 
who never sees the color copy until 
the job is well on its way through 
the plant. In fact in some plants 
no one pays any attention to the 
color until the pressman starts to 
mix the ink while the press helper 
is clamping the plate on the press. 
He then attempts to throw together 
colors which will approximate those 
desired by the customer, usually 
without regard to the use to which 
the printed matter is to be put. 

As busifiess again becomes com- 
petitive the importance of the vari- 
ous properties of inks will increase 
and will be the deciding factor in 
the placing of business. For example 
—there is nothing more sickly look- 
ing than a window streamer with 
one of the colors bleached out by 
the sunlight to a shade nowhere re- 
sembling that printed. What more 
could a competitor’s salesman want 
to show a prospect in order to 
change him over from his present 
source of supply? Yet one can walk 
through any business district in 


this country and observe displays 
in faded colors. Some lithographic 
salesmen who were sure that their 
plant could produce such material 
in a much more permanent form 
have used this one property of inks 
as an entering wedge in the acquir- 
ing of new accounts. 

The properties of inks most fre- 
quently listed in inkmaker’s books 
are. transparency, permanence, al- 
cohol resistance, lacquer resistance, 
alkali resistance, and resistance to 
acid. These are sometimes described 
in slightly different terms, such as 
permanence may be called “ability 
to withstand exposure to sunlight,” 
or alcoho] resistance may be con- 
sidered as “suitable for spirit var- 
nishing.” Of all of these properties 
transparency is perhaps the most 
important as far as outlining the 
make-up, sequence of colors, and 
register of the job. 

Since so few lithographers seem 
to have a clear conception of the 
differences between transparent and 
opaque inks, the figures on these 
pages attempt to illustrate graphi- 
cally how these inks differ. Although 
the charts show a completely trans- 
parent and completely opaque ink, 
materials commonly in use merely 
vary in the degree of transparency 
and opacity. This property depends 
entirely upon the pigment or pig- 
ments used in formulating the ink. 
Frequently exactly the same shade 
of color may be obtained with either 
transparent or opaque pigments. 


Transparent or Opaque 


Figure 1 attempts to describe 
graphically an opaque yellow ink 
printed on a sheet of white paper. 
In the cross section view rays of 
white light may be seen falling upon 
the yellow ink which absorbs all the 
colors contained in the white light 
with the exception of the yellow 
which it reflects. 

In Figure 2 a transparent yellow 
ink has been used in place of an 
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opaque. Here the rays of white light 
are all absorbed by the ink with the 
exception of the yellow, which is 
permitted to pass through the film 
and is reflected into the eyes of the 
observer by the surface of the paper. 

This may be further illustrated 
through the use of a piece of dyed 
tissue which may be used to repre- 
sent the opaque film, and a piece 
of Wratten filter such as is used in 
the camera or a piece of dyed Cel- 
lophane to represent the transpar- 
ent ink. When these are placed over 
a piece of white paper, exactly the 
same phenomenon occurs. 

Figures 3 and 4 show the effect of 
printing an opaque ink and a trans- 
parent ink over another color, in 
this case black. Since the opaque 
ink is represented as being com- 
pletely opaque it blocks out the 
black entirely and only the yellow 
can be seen. However, in the case 
of the transparent color, the yellow 
light which the film will not absorb 
is transmitted through it only to be 
absorbed by the black which ab- 
sorbs all colors. As a result the 
black will appear not to be changed 
by the overprinting of the trans- 
parent yellow. 


Easier Control on Press 


This may be shown to be true 
through the use of the dyed tissue 
and Cellophane described above. If 
each is placed over black printed 
matter, there will be practically no 
change in the black over which the 
Cellophane has been placed, but 
that over which the tissue has been 
placed will range from only slightly 
visible to completely invisible de- 
pending upon opacity of the tissue. 

Although it is not yet possible to 
obtain every shade which may be 
desired in the extremely transparent 
colors, there are many which are 
available. Frequently much tedious 
stripping, opaquing, and staging can 
be eliminated through the use of 
transparent inks run over black, 
and at times even over other colors. 
Close register is sometimes com- 
pletely eliminated in this manner. 
However, there will be many times 
when the use of opaque colors may 
be just as desirable. 

This writer has never seen any 
mention of the fact that opaque 
colors are easier to control on the 
press. That is, there is less variation 
in the appearance of the printed 
color with rather large variations in 
the volume of ink carried. This is 
exceptionally important on a litho- 
graphic press where both the flow 
of ink and water enter into the ac- 
tual amount of ink transferred to 
the sheet. This may be illustrated 
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through the use of several thick- 
nesses of tissue and the dyed Cello- 
phane in the experiment described 
above. As each thickness of Cello- 
phane is placed over the preceding 
one, the color of the white paper as 
seen through the several thicknesses 
varies greatly, whereas additional 
sheets of tissue have little or no ef- 
fect, depending on the opacity of 
the paper. 

Although opaque whites and some 
other opaque colors have long been 
considered to work poorly and in 
many instances to cause piling, im- 
provements in pigment manufac- 
ture and ink formulation in recent 
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years have greatly helped the work- 
ing properties of many of these inks. 
Where possible, the use of opaque 
colors and opaque whites in tints 
improves the quality of the press- 
work and relieves the pressman of 
much of the strain of trying to keep 
the color uniform. Where transpar- 
ent tints are required the excessive 
use of lakatine often leads to emul- 
sification troubles. 

Earlier in this article the question 
of permanency of inks was men- 
tioned. Just as it is important from 
a standpoint of quality to use inks 
which are permanent in all display 
work, it is equally important in fig- 
uring the cost of a job to know 
whether this property is required. 
The fugitive inks usually cost less 
and work as well for publications 
and the other advertising matter 
which does not receive a long ex- 
posure to light. Some lithographers 





purchase permanent inks only and 
feel that the extra cost can be justi- 
fied by the smaller inventory re- 
quired. The wisdom of this is ques- 
tionable even from the viewpoint of 
a cost accountant. How is it possible 
to explain on the cost sheets the use 
of $2.00 per pound ink on a job in- 
stead of $.75 per pound material? 
The ability of an ink to resist the 
action of acids or alkali is usually 
associated with the requirements of 
the packaging and labeling matter. 
Somewhere in the packing, storing, 
or in the use of the product, the 
label will come in contact with ma- 
terials of that nature. One such ex- 
ample was the soap-wrapper men- 
tioned. In some cases alcohol and 
lacquer resistance are required for 
the same reasons, as in the case of 
labels for liquor bottles or menus 
for the taverns. Generally, however, 
these latter two properties are im- 
portant when the printed matter is 
to be spirit-varnished, lacquered, or 
laminated to Cellophane or to some 
other transparent film. Black inks 
containing blue or violet toners are 
seldom given much consideration 
for their ability to resist solvents 
and many times give trouble which 
results in an unwanted duo-tone ef- 
fect when lacquered or varnished. 


Many Special Inks 


There are numerous unusual jobs 
which call for special inks. Of these 
none are as exacting as the require- 
ments for inks which are to come in 
contact with food. The Pure Food 
and Drug Act permits heavy penal- 
ties to be assessed against the pro- 
ducer of packaging materials which 
are capable of contaminating food. 
Many of the materials which are 
ordinarily used in inks are totally 
unsatisfactory for this use. 

Whenever a job like this is being 
considered, the inkmaker should be 
consulted regarding his ability to 
supply special inks for this purpose. 
In using such inks only the mate- 
rials which he recommends should 
be added to make whatever adjust- 
ments are necessary. In fact, if at 
all practicable, all the match-ups 
should be made by the inkmaker or 
an especially trained man within 
the lithographing shop. Pertinent 
information such as use of the prod- 
uct, sequence of colors, type of pa- 
per, and type of press (whether 
multicolor or single) should be fur- 
nished with the color copy. 

The mixing of standard stock inks 
by the pressman or the pressroom 
foreman is poor practice for sev- 
eral reasons. Since these colors are 
sometimes reduced slightly in order 
to make it possible to run them on 
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the press, a mixture of several of 
these inks will not give the strength 
that it is possible for an inkmaker 
to obtain with his methods. Fur- 
thermore, a pressman seldom has 
any way of knowing what reactions 
may take place between constitu- 
ents of the various inks when they 
are mixed together. 

Only recently this writer saw a 
color matched from three standard 
inks. Each of these inks was a good 
worker when used all by itself, but 
when the three were mixed together 
an ink was produced which had 
very poor lithographing properties. 
In fact, three albumin plates were 
spoiled by it. In desperation the su- 
perintendent pulled the job from 
the press, had positives made, and 
deep-etch plates. When these also 
went blind after only a few hundred 
sheets had been run, the trouble 
was traced to the ink. Had this 
match-up been made first by an 
inkmaker and tested by the rather 
crude methods available it imme- 
diately would have been found to be 
unsatisfactory. 


Eliminate Color Matching 


Sometimes in order to match the 
color copy, inks are mixed together 
with materials which chemically re- 
act with each other on standing and 
destroy part of the color. At times 
this reaction only goes on in the 
mass of ink and not in the thin 
film which is printed. If enough ink 
has been mixed at the start of the 
job to complete the run, an entirely 
different color is being printed to- 
wards the end of the run. Since the 
reaction usually results in a bleach- 
ing out of the color, the pressman 
piles on more ink to compensate. 

There are times when both the 
mass of ink and that printed on the 
paper change color on standing. Al- 
though all cases where an ink dries 
to a different shade than its color 
when wet cannot be considered as 
a reaction between the constituents 
of the various inks mixed together, 
many can. This writer has often 
seen pressmen trying to match the 
color printed on the first side. Per- 
haps not enough ink for both sides 
was mixed at the start of the run, 
or the color has bleached out or 
changed in drying on the paper, or 
the ink mixed for the first side has 
changed in standing. Whichever is 
the case, matching the wet ink on 
the back-up to the dry ink upon 
the first side can result in a great 
variation in color in the two sides. 

In many instances it is an abso- 
lute impossibility to match the color 
copy by mixing colors together. In 
such cases reference to an inkmak- 


er’s color chart will usually show 
that there is one color which is a 
match for the one wanted. This type 
of color is usually made by grinding 
one pigment or dry color into an 
ink, and only a pigment of the class 
to which this belongs is capable of 
having all the properties desired. It 
may be possible to closely approx- 
imate the print-tone in the solid 
areas through the use of a combina- 
tion of other colors, but the color 
will appear dirty, and the tints will 
let down to an entirely different 
shade. Such combination is usually 
weaker than the one-pigment ink. 
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Although there is very little 
accurate information available re- 
garding the chemical and physical 
properties which are necessary to 
make a lithographic ink function 
properly, through years of experi- 
ence the inkmakers have gathered 
much empirical data. Furthermore, 
they have quite accurate informa- 
tion regarding most of the materials 
which they use in compounding 
their inks. There is less chance of 
trouble when it is possible to get 
inks supplied ready to run. 

Since the formulation of litho- 
graphic inks is a complicated pro- 
cedure requiring technical training 
and experience it should be the ulti- 
mate object of every lithographer to 
eliminate matching of colors within 
his own plant, unless he has an 
especially trained man available. It 
is: too much to expect a pressman 
to be an ink chemist. 


COLORS PLASTIC SHEETS 


@ A NEW SYSTEM, whereby multi- 
color printing has been perfected on 
plastic sheeting, is announced in 
Scotland by Artistic Textile Print- 
ers, Limited, of Kilmarnock. The es- 
sence of the system lies in the fact 
that the process permits the deposi- 
tion of enough color to give perfec- 
tion of result, without either flaking 
of the color or danger of destruc- 
tion of the fabric. 

The process has been perfected by 
Clifford Carter, managing director 
of Artistic Textile Printers, Limited, 
and permits the fullest possible de- 
velopment of multi-color printing 
on plastic sheeting. 

Limited bulk production work has 
begun and continuously increased 
outputs will be available as the sup- 
ply of materials develops. 

Samples shown indicated not only 
the accuracy of register, which has 
been achieved, but the beauty of the 
colors and designs which are being 
used in this work. 

No machine work is handled and 
it is indicated that the firm will, in 
due course, develop their processes 
to papers and other materials. 

Plastics in use are P. V. C. sheet- 
ing, or any type of sheeting coated 
with P. V. C., and production is in 
the piece. The process need not be 
limited to plain sheeting, however, 
but could be used successfully on 
fabric-backed or on woven plastic 
sheeting. 

Using a_ special photographic 
screen and air brush process, and 
operating by hand methods, the 
system permits the deposition on 
the sheeting of enough material to 
ensure proper adhesion but not so 
much as to destroy the fabric, thus 
correcting some of the deficiencies 
of previous methods. 

There is no limit to the number 
of colors which can be used, the 
normal policy being to produce a 
basic design in a variety of color 
harmonies. In each instance, the 
samples showed excellence of color 
harmony, fidelity of reproduction, 
and accuracy of register. 

It is of particular interest to learn 
that the new process will produce 
equally excellent results on nylon, 
silks, and other fabrics. 

It is stressed by the firm that 
there is not, in the mere fact of 
color application to plastics, any 
justifiable credit. What is claimed 
is that the system appears to give a 
multiplicity of colors not previously 
available. 





The high road to success begins 
at your feet—Harvey A. Blodgett 
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; The editor of this department welcomes proofreading questions to be 
J ee answered in this column, but personal replies cannot be made by mail ee ee ee 


GETTING IT RIGHT 

Would you please differentiate, and 
explain the relative accuracy (or other- 
wise), of the phrases “time-proved 
fact” and “time-proven fact”? John B. 
Opdycke, in his book “Get It Right,” 
goes on record as follows: “The past 
participle . . . proven is now archaic, 
and should not be used.” (Page 638.) 

Webster is our office style, and the 
confusion becomes “worse confounded” 
when somebody comes up with a book 
of this nature. What authority has Mr. 
Opdycke, or anyone else, to relegate any 
word to the archives? Why not let the 
word die a natural death—the recog- 
nized lexicographers will take care of 
the sequence in due time. 

The “big” Webster gives the prin- 
cipal parts as prove, proved, prov- 
ing. “Proven” has a separate entry 
as “past participle of prove,” and is 
defined as a participial adjective 
meaning “proved.” And—it labels 
the word “archaic and dialectic.” 


WHO SAID “PARTS OF SPEECH"? 

An old newspaper man, an editorial 
writer, says that word “editorial” has 
no right to be used as anything but an 
adjective. When I said “What about an 
editorial,’ he sniffed. “What you mean,” 
he said, “is ‘an editorial article.’” Well 
—what say you? 

As I have said in this department 
so many, many times: That fuzzy 
old expression “parts of speech” 
looks worse and. worse as time goes 
on and peopie do new things with 
words. A word can be a noun in one 
sentence, an adjective in the next 
sentence, and quite possibly a verb 
in the third—when you give water 
to horses, you water them. A foot- 
ball team has eleven men in action 
together; in this sentence, “eleven” 
is an adjective. But those men, 
working together in line and back- 
field, are known on the campus as 
“the eleven’”—and here “eleven” is 
a noun. And—get this!—when the 
students speak of “a varsity eleven,” 
“a freshman eleven,” those two 
qualifying words, “football” and 
“freshman,” are not adjectives, they 
are still nouns: nouns of identifica- 
tion, auxiliary nouns, or whatever 
you want to call them. That expres- 
sion “parts of speech” is only as 
good as you choose to make it. 
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REFER BAD COPY TO THE AUTHOR 
The book manuscript on which I am 


working is typewritten, but still in 
many spots hard to read, because the 
author or his secretary has a habit of 
writing the correct letter (or even 
figure) directly on the old, bad one, in- 
stead of marking out the wrong char- 
acter and writing the correct one in 
the space over the line. It is not al- 
ways possible to verify the word or 
number, and I have to guess at it. And 
—here’s the toughness of it—our editor 
hates to have us query the author—he 
says it looks as if we don’t know our 
business. How’s about it? 

Proofreading i; not guesswork.The 
only way to make sure of getting 
things right, in such a situation as 
you describe, is to refer the matter 
to the person responsible for the 
text. After doing whatever detec- 
tive work may be possible (as tak- 
ing a look at a typewriter keyboard 
—a semicolon, for example, is often 
hit when an “1” is wanted for the 
figure “1”), there is nothing to do 
but run a query in the margin. 
Some authors are pretty touchy 
about queries, and the queries 
should always be made as simple 
and clear as possible; but your edi- 
tor should not permit the author 
to disclaim responsibility. 


RUSH! 

I work with an old proofreader who 
does not seem to know what the word 
“rush” means. He never rushes. How 
do you suppose he holds his job? 

My guess is, he is deliberate but 
does not dawdle—and the manage- 
ment knows he resembles the cele- 
brated insect that “has no wings at 
all but gets there just the same.” 
That word “rush” has been so over- 
used, it no longer has any real 
meaning. The old _ proofreader 
knows how to go fast without rush- 
ing; his sureness does it. 


CAP OR NO CAP? 

Do you capitalize “italic”? 

When it is equivalent to “Italian,” 
yes; as the name of a kind of type 
face, no. In defining the word in 
the second use above, Webster says 
“now usually not cap.” The same 
ruling applies to “roman.” This de- 
partment is set in roman, not italic. 








€ 
WHY, LOWELL—HOW COULD YOU! 

On the radio, Lowell Thomas, speak- 
ing about paintings lost in a fire in 
England, said “all of which cannot be 
replaced.” I think he meant “none of 
which can be replaced,” but—how could 
I tell? 

To be sure, if a single one of those 
paintings could not be replaced, all 
could not be replaced—that is to 
say, exactly, not all could be re- 
placed. It is like the song, “Home on 
the Range,” which says “where the 
skies are not cloudy all day”—pre- 
sumably meaning that all day the 
skies are not cloudy but on face 
value just possibly meaning where 
they are cloudy only part of the 
day, not all day. The point is, it’s 
just as easy to say exactly what we 
mean, clean up on the job, and not 
find our sayings misinterpreted. 


PROOFING OR PROVING? 

Some time ago you gave a sort of 
half-hearted okay to “proof” as a verb. 
I was frankly disappointed in you, be- 
cause I did think you had a tougher 
mind and a stiffer backbone. And did I 
get a kick out of a Proofroom item in 
an old IP of the days when your hon- 
ored father ran the department—an 
item headed “Proofing or Proving,” in 
which F. Horace answered a query 
whether the word “proofing” should “be 
recognized and allowed, or should the 
proofreaders combat its use?” F.H.T. 
answered without any if’s, and’s, but’s. 
In straight English, he called “proofing” 
“bad language.” He compared it to such 
“illiterate homemade words” as “to 
proofread,” “to housekeep,” which he 
recognized as colloquial but refused to 
regard as literary. He said, “When it is 
shown in print, as in the circular of a 
well-known business house, it simply 
makes me shiver.” What, my boy, what 
has become of that good old once-upon- 
a-time Teall spunk? 

My Old Man certainly did have a 
keenly logical mind, and plenty of 
courage in telling the world what 
he thought about good language. 
He started the department in 1893, 
and carried it bravely on for thirty 
years. He gave and took punish- 
ment, always with the purpose of 
keeping the language clean. People 
who did not always agree with him 
seemed nevertheless to respect him 
—and, what is much more, to like 
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him. He was always fair; as ready 
to acknowledge his own occasional 
error as to call others to account (in 
an impersonal way) for theirs. 
The world has gone a long way 
since I started proofrooming in 1923. 
There have been lots of changes— 
and not all of them for the better! 
In 1923, compounding was almost 
entirely a matter of hyphening; to- 
day there is an unmistakable move- 
ment away from the hyphen, and 
choice narrows more and more to a 
decision between the merits of solid 
forms and open, two-word forms. 
This is. fact, not theory. With a 
boldness equal to that of Shake- 
Sspeare’s day, we Americans make 
new words and new forms to suit 
the demands of the moment. “To 
proof,” in the sense of “make a 
proof of,” is repugnant to the prac- 
tioner of stern language discipline 
—but quite in keeping with modern 
ways of speech. If I had been tough 
with that querist, I would have been 
out of step with my own times. I do 
not like “proof” as a verb, but it’s 
unmistakably there, and I have to 
recognize its existence. My brain 
and my backbone tell me to do that. 


PIDGIN ENGLISH 

I think if Basic English helps us to 
understand each other, Proofroom 
should be willing “to go off the deep 
end” in favor of it. 

The writer of the letter from 
which this lonely sentence is taken 
will please forgive me for not giving 
space to the entire letter; it’s a good 
one. The subject is of interest to 
many of our fans, but it really is a 
bit too far off the main track of the 
department to be more than nibbled 
at now and then. The department 
has not prejudice whatever against 
Basic; but the theory of its useful- 
ness as an averter of war is a bit too 
much for us, it has too strong a 
flavor of racket promotion or wish- 
ful thinking. If a 700-word vocabu- 
lary is so admirable, the South Sea 
islanders with their pidgin English 
are enviable. I don’t suppose King 
Juda of Bikini has that many Eng- 
ush words; but I don’t really know. 


UNIFORMITY KILLS PERSONALITY 

Why do we not have uniformity in 
styles—punctuation, capitals, as well as 
spelling? 

Each writer, each printer, each 
shop should have a style of its own. 
The printer can give the author 
choice between the shop style and 
his own style. Uniformity, thank 
Heaven, is simply impossible. It 
would rob writing and printing of 
the precious quality of personality. 
How would you like a law requiring 
men to wear black ties only? 


CALL THE SPCA! 

On the same newspaper page I hap- 
pened to see these: “AFL Chiefs,” 
“NAM Asks,” in headlines. Is that good 
style? 

I am not a member of the Blame 
It on Roosevelt Club, but there’s 
no denying that FDR started some- 
thing with his alphabetic govern- 
ment. I myself would rather stick 
to use of the period with initials: 
“A. F. LL.” and “N. A. M.”—even 
“F. D. R.” Yes, I like to use spaces, 
too; but many copy editors, hang- 
ing on to the periods, do distinguish 
between initials used with a sur- 
name and those that stand as a 
mere group of letters: “F. D. Roose- 
velt” but “AFL.” (Note—That 
heading about the SPCA has noth- 
ing to do with animals; it means 
“Society for Prevention of Cruelty 


Ii a Lucy 
Answers to the following list of questions 
have appeared in the pages of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER and other sources of in- 
formation to printers at various times. How 
retentive is your memory? How many of 


these questions can you answer without 
turning to the answers on page 77? 


1. Is there actually a shortage of paper 
—or is it “demand” trouble we are 
experiencing? 

2. Today most silk screen printing is 
done by hand. True or false? And— 
what is the approximate production 
per hour? 

3. No accurate color of light tints can 
be determined until several hundred 
letterpress impressions have been 
made when printing from the zinc 
plates. True or false? 

4. Paper is still made by hand. True or 
false? 

5. When offsetting occurs in letterpress 
work, adding drier will stop it, gen- 
erally speaking. True or false? 

6. Tympan paper is good if you can’t 
print on it. But what kinds can’t you 
print on? 

7. Who printed the first book in the 
English language? When? 

a. John Gutenberg in 1450. 
b. William Caxton in 1475. 
c. Aldus Manutius in 1501. 
d. William Chaucer in 1946. 
e. Jose Glover in 1638. 

8. The recent Letouzey method an- 
nounced in Paris involves the use of: 
a. Plastic plates. 

b. Premadeready electrotypes. 
c. Varying type heights. 

d. Photo-type-composition. 

e. A new typewriter. 

9. While you watch that operator sit 
and cast slug lines, try to figure out 
how far a Chinese typesetter would 
have to walk while setting a single 
newspaper page! 


to Abbreviations.”) Carried to full 
distance, this piling up of initials 
gives us new words, like “Unrra.” 
What do you readers of the good old 
IP think of it all? 


PROOFREADERS' MEMORY 

I have a deep distrust of indexes. 
Even when made by the author, they 
frequently fail to match the text in 
style. What to do about it? 

The index, of course, cannot be 
made until there are page proofs— 
and by that time points of style 
are all too likely to have become 
obscured in everybody’s mind. If 
there is a fixed plant style it’s easy 
to handle the index galleys sep- 
arately; but where author’s style 
prevails, there are real and great 
difficulties—it may be hard to re- 
call just what particular rulings 
were made. 

The proofroom cannot be ex- 
pected to take time to check the 
index, in detail, with the text; but 
it should have a full set of page 
proofs at hand, so that occasional 
tests for accuracy can be made. A 
good reader will quickly locate the 
danger spots, and the time invest- 
ment will be justified when the fin- 
ished book goes off to market, with 
index and all. 


SIMPLEST MARKING BEST 

This may be a kindergarten question, 
but then, as a proofreader, I’m in kin- 
dergarten. I work in a small plant, 
where we make a weekly paper and 
do job work. On this question I am 
ashamed but determined, so will put 
the question at once; it’s about mark- 
ing words to be transposed, in copy. 
I know how to mark two words that 
live next door to each other in Sen- 
tence avenue—but when there’s a word 
between, I am stuck. Take “Philadel- 
phia and New York,” for example. If 
I want to make it “New York and Phil- 
adelphia,” how do I mark it? 

Never be ashamed of honest ig- 
norance; correct it by asking an 
honest question, as you have just 
done. Marking copy or proof is no 
magic operation; the World of Print 
has adopted a system to simplify 
the work, save space, and make 
sure the printer will know exactly 
what is wanted. (And even with a 
well established system to work 
with, different markers mark dif- 
ferently, in many situations.) 

The commonest marking for the 
transposition of letters within a 
word or of words within a sentence 
is a line sort of looped over one and 
under the other, when they live 
(as you say) next door to each 
other. If, as in the example you 
give, there is an intervening word 
or group of words, you draw your 
line over the first unit, under the 
words that are to stay as is, and 








around the second word or phrase 
that is to be moved. (If this is hard 
to get, work it out on paper; a few 
trials will make it clear to you.) 
Oh, yes—if it’s copy you are mark- 
ing, the line around the words, plus 
connecting line, will be enough; if 
you are correcting a proof, place a 
“tr.” in the margin. 

If this is too much like geometry 
for you, you might simply cross off 
the letters or words to be moved, 
and write in the new combination 
over the line or out in the margin. 
Any respectworthy veteran of the 
proofroom will surely be glad to 
tell you what the conventional 
marks are. And while you are learn- 
ing the ropes, always remember 
that you can always “get by” with 
simple, unmistakably clear mark- 
ings of your own. They will demon- 
strate that you have the right dis- 
position, plus some brains. And, to 
be personal, I do not think that 
you, young woman, are going to 
have to linger very long in that 
kindergarten. 


NUMBER 36 IN A 


SomE time in the early 30’s the Toronto 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen estab- 
lished a committee of book reviewers. It 
was put up to the committee to keep the 
membership posted on progress in print- 
ing technique. Out of one of those com- 
mittees emerged a star performer. His 
reviews at the monthly meetings were so 
thorough and so informative that he was 
properly and promptly marked as a crafts- 
man of le a 7 “Haat bound to 
rise in esteem and who would serve the 
club well in official capacity. 

That may be said to be the beginning of 
the rise to fame of Topflight Eesheaman 
Oliver Watson. After serving in the To- 
ronto club in several official capacities, he 
was finally made president in 1928 and 
subsequently was made the president of 
the International Association in 1930, the 
first Canadian to hold that office. 

During his term as International Presi- 
dent, his official duties took him to the 
big centers of printing in Canada and the 
United States or wherever the craftsmen’s 
movement demanded his presence. When- 
ever he appeared among craftsmen, there 
was one striking feature about the Cana- 
dian who quickly became known as “Ol- 
lie.” He could talk fluently and authori- 
tatively in the language that craftsmen 
like best—the technical language of the 
printing plant. In fact, Ollie onal shop 
technique from the ground up and he 
learned it well. 

First and foremost, he is a typograph- 
ical artist in the true sense of the word. 
It was his special ability as a typographer 
which influenced Briston’s Limited, one 
of Canada’s foremost advertising printers 
and engravers, to engage him to manage 
their production department. A lover of 
fine printing, Ollie has been greatly re- 
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SERIES 


“THE OBVIOUS TROUBLE" 

How did you miss the obvious trouble 
in the December Proofroom query: “We 
have been appealed to. . .”? The fault 
here, and with similar combinations 
(“reckoned with,” “looked to,” etc.) is 
that of using the intransitive. 

It may be that teachers have not yet 
learned how to teach the subject inter- 
estingly. The things done with English, 
by those who are in the “high places,” 
are abominable. 

You do an excellent chore in Proof- 
room; but stop being on the fence. When 
you tell ’em, have no fear they won’t 
like it... right is right, wherever. 

“Chore,” says he! A definition in 
the Big Webster is “A small or odd 
job.” Oh, well—! 

It’s good to be positive—to a cer- 
tain extent. “Right is right”’—but 
what one person thinks right an- 
other thinks wrong, and no person 
or group can decide for all of us. 
Proofroom generally presents both 
sides, and makes its own preference 
quite clear. It certainly is true that 
active expressions are stronger—in 
general—than passive ones. I am 


am 


SS 





“Ollie” Watson 


ga for the widespread reputation 
the Toronto firm enjoys as a house of 
de luxe products, though Brigden’s print 
almost everything that can be printed by 
letterpress or offset. 

Oliver Watson’s career is an inspira- 
tion to young craftsmen. He was not 
satisfied just to serve an apprenticeship 
at the printing trade, get a journeyman’s 
job and wages, and let it go at that. He 
aspired to be a fine typographer, so he 
became an avid reader of books by print- 
ing authorities and he also became a 
subscriber to leading printing trade pub- 





compelled by imperative necessity 
(imperative necessity compels me) 
to handle these Proofroom problems 
with some regard for other folks’ 
ideas. 


TWO-MEMBER PROPER NOUNS 

Do you write “Fifth Avenue” or “Fifth 
avenue”? We regularly hold arguments 
on this subject. 

Present-day usage goes strong for 
the lower-case form, but I like such 
names capped all the way, for the 
second word seems to me just as 
much part of the proper name as is 
the first word. I like Rocky Moun- 
tains, Mississippi River, Main Street, 
Long Pond, Brookside Farms, and 
similar forms—where the combina- 
tion is used as a proper noun. I 
would not think of calling my col- 
lege alumni weekly “The Princeton 
Alumni weekly.” I do not think the 
people who would write “Ohio river” 
would write “lake Champlain” or 
“mount Washington.” So my vote, 
for what it’s worth, goes for two 
caps in such names. 


OF TOPFLIGHT CRAFTSMEN 


lications. Furthermore, he put his book 
knowledge into practice while on the job. 

When Ollie became production man- 
ager at Brigden’s, he discovered that an 
extensive knowledge of printing papers 
would prove invaluable. He gave paper 
concentrated study and, from yet ay 
experience with paper in his own plant, 
he became a recognized authority. In- 
deed, paper manufacturers frequently seek 
his advice and on some occasions Ollie 
has put papermakers on the spot when 
a to address their meetings. Charac- 
teristic of his style, he pulls no punches 
when talking paper to papermen, and they 
like him for his forthright crusading for 
improvement in paper quality. 

A fine appreciation of the best way to 
use color in the printed piece is another 
talent making Ollie a superior craftsman. 

The craftsmen’s movement has been 
instrumental in making a great craftsman 
known; it has helped craftsmen to become 
better and bigger craftsmen like Ollie 
Watson. At 62 he is still going strong. 
However, like a good executive, he has 
surrounded himself with competent asso- 
ciates, giving him relief from the years of 
strenuous legwork and countless detail 
always involved in plant management, 
especially when the plant has growing 
pains. In fact, Ollie finds a little more 
time now for his pet hobby—the growing 
of flowers at his Swansea home. Maybe it 
is from his flowers that he gets some of 
the color schemes for his printing for 
Ollie’s flowers are consistent prizewinners 
at the Swansea Annual Flower Show. 

It will interest Masonic Craftsmen to 
know that Ollie is a Past Master of the 
Masonic Lodge, being given this high 
honor the same year he was elected Presi- 
dent of the Craftsmen’s International. 
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CONTINUOUS FORMS 

Would you be kind enough to advise 
us where we can find a press to print 
continuous forms? We have looked in 
many books but cannot find the infor- 
mation wanted. 

If you mean that division of mul- 
tiple billing so widely used today in 
commerce, called continuous forms, 
this work in quantity is produced on 
both sheet-fed and roll-fed rotary 
presses, letterpress and offset, and 
on rotogravure presses. In letter- 
press it is produced from both metal 
and rubber plates, and also on ani- 
lin and water vehicle ink presses, 
besides the presses using oil varnish 
vehicles. 

If you mean continuous design, 
this applies to plates of various 
metals, rubber, or synthetic rubber 
made so that the printing is in a 
continuous design. 


LACK OF IMPOSING STONES 

In an effort to determine whether this 
plant is functioning to its full capacity 
and efficiency we would like your opin- 
ion. Attached are copies of the three 
publications we produce, equipment, list 
of personnel and their duties. We print 
a weekly with circulation of 4,200, av- 
eraging ten pages of newspaper size; a 
monthly of 10,800 circulation, twenty- 
eight tabloid pages; a second monthly, 
17,000 circulation, forty tabloid pages. 
Our press is a flatbed web, taking eight 
newspaper or sixteen tabloid pages. We 
have three composing machines used 
for straight matter, heads, and ads. 

The above machines are operated on 
the basis of five days of eight hours a 
week. Our other equipment is such as 
usually found in the average weekly 
newspaper plant—caster, saw and rout- 
er. Personnel consists of three machine 
operators, one ad man, one floor and 
makeup man, a pressman, an assistant, 
and myself as foreman. In addition to 
these three publications we also furnish 
machine composition to our job-print- 
ing department. Our greatest handicap 
is lack of stone room as we can only 
make up either sixteen tabloid or eight 
newspaper pages at one time. As we 
have no basis of comparison we are 
most anxious to know if this plant is 
producing to its full capacity. 

You have named the crux of your 
problem, the bottleneck caused by 
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Questions on pressroom problems will also be answered by mail if accompanied by 
a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential if you so desire and declare } 


lack of ample stone room. The im- 
posing stones are the heart of your 
plant and the problem is to get the 
matter from the galleys onto the 
stones and made up into chases and 
then on the way to the press in the 
shortest possible time. If you will 
submit a floor plan to the imposing 
stone suppliers they will have their 
engineers assist in planning an ideal 
set-up of all the necessary equip- 
ment for your plant. 


ADDRESS OF SULLIVAN WEDGE 

I am interested in learning the ad- 
dresses of quoin manufacturers. I un- 
derstand there is an American manufac- 
turer of one called the Sullivan wedge 
(or wedge lock). I will be grateful to get 
the address. 

And so would we! It is noteworthy 
that the printing trade so long 
alone has used the wedge lock, the 
quoin, instead of the means em- 
ployed in other trades such as nails, 
screws, and adhesives. We wonder 
if the old-timers remember when 
wooden wedges were still used as 
quoins in this country. In one mod- 
ern shop the lockup man in a large 
composing room took a notion to 
play around with wooden quoins 
(wedges) but soon gave it up after 
numerous pied forms resulted from 
allowing the chases to stand upon 
edge in the rack too long without 
retightening the quoins. 

















WHO MAKES ADJUSTABLE QUADS? 

We are enclosing herewith a gauge 
sold under the trade name of the “Ad- 
justable Quad.” For the past ten years 
we have been using this style for our 
type of work. Last March the distrib- 
utor of these quads died in Montreal 
and since then we have been unable to 
obtain replacements in that city. We 
would appreciate your finding out for 
us the manufacturer of this type of 
gauge in the United States. 

So far we have not located the 
maker. We wonder if the adjustable 
quad gauge is not made in some 
other country. The one nearest like 
it that we have seen is the Megill 
double-grip, but it is locked with a 
thumb screw while the adjustable 
quad is locked with a spring wire 
and an eccentric. 


MOTTLING 

Along with others we have considera- 
ble trouble with mottling on solid plates. 
A review of past jobs shows that the 
trouble occurs in its worst form on the 
mixed jobs of solids and halftones on 
coated paper and the quality of the pa- 
per seems not to matter since we get 
mottle on Number 1 as well as Number 
4 coated stock. How may we avoid this 
trouble? 

While you are sincere in your con- 
clusion, it is based upon a limited 
test—the jobs run in your plant. 
With a different perspective based 
on jobs run the country over it will 
be found that mottle is more com- 
mon where the cheaper grades of 
coated stocks are used. 

As mottle is a real problem it is 
best to toss it into the lap of the ink- 
maker. It is obvious that he has the 
experience of a thousand great 
printing plants and more, the equip- 
ment and materials to cope with the 
problem, and it is also obvious that 
no pressroom is in a position to im- 
prove the best ink for a given re- 
quirement that the inkmaker can 
send over the mill. It may be the 
ink should be more concentrated in 
its color strength in order that so 
much must not be fed to cover. 
Many recurrent problems show this 
to be a common cause of mottling, 
—the ink is not good enough. Or it 
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may be that the happy mean or 
compromise of length and shortness 
for the mixed surfaces in the form 
in the original ink for the form 
had not been attained. Then again 
these forms in some shops present 
picking problems. There is more to 
this than is apparent. 

So, if you find considerable trou- 
ble with mottling and cannot cope 
with it unaided, it is economical to 
consult the inkmaker and submit 
your papers and proofs of forms to 
him and let him build the ink the 
conditions dictate. 


PICKING PROBLEMS 

We have trouble with picking on the 
forms containing spots of solids, heavy 
solid rules, and the like and spend a lot 
of time trying to stop it without spoiling 
the appearance of the job. Our first 
trouble is to locate the cause of the 
picking. Is there a short-cut to avoid 
hunting the cause? 

The most important of all require- 
ments in the pressroom to avoid 
picking and some other troubles is a 
temperature of at least 70, prefer- 
ably 75. Should picking appear, note 
whether it continues in one or two 
spots or promiscuously all over the 
form in successive impressions. If 
all over the solids throughout the 
form, first question the possibility 
of a faulty surfaced paper. If the 
paper is found to be of good surface 
and the temperature is not below 
68, the picking generally may be 
stopped by using a softer (thinner) 
ink prescribed as suitable for the 
paper by the inkmaker. In condi- 
tioning ink to paper, add a scien- 
tific ink conditioner, or add a soft 
reducing ink to the one in the foun- 
tain, or substitute a softer ink for 
the one in the fountain. 

If the picking is in the same spot 
or spots only on successive sheets, 
the trouble is localized. Too little 
impression on a solid is a very com- 
mon cause of trouble. Not so com- 
mon is too much impression on the 
edges of solids which breaks the 
surface cf the paper and causes the 
appearance of picking. A prelimi- 
nary is to wash the form clean when 
picking first appears. 

As far as makeready is concerned, 
in addition to making sure that 
there is ample impression on solids 
(this can be based only on the actual 
squeeze under impression and not 
by the height measurements which 
seem to indicate that the plate is 
high enough and the packing, too) 
it is necessary to keep the supply of 
ink at the reasonable minimum on 
solids by selective inking with the 
fountain keys and the over-all sup- 
ply controlled by fountain pawl and 
ratchet (dog). 
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FRESH FROM THE CAN 

While we use a lot of ink and, we 
trust, with discretion, we find there is 
considerable waste of this item. Is it 
better to order ink as needed for the job 
or to carry a considerable stock in the 
cabinet? What else should be consid- 
ered in this connection? 

It is convenient to have an ink 
at hand just when wanted and that 
is a combination job for the press- 
room foreman and the purchasing 
agent to take care of. It is too bad 
when the ink is missing when a job 
is ready to run, bad enough in a 
large city and much worse when one 
is further from the nearest source 
of ink supply. 

Most inks are not harmed by age 
provided the can is sealed airtight. 
If air gets to the ink it will start to 
dry up in the can and so be greatly 
diminished in value, if not ruined. 
When all the ink in a can is not 
needed for the job, the necessary 
amount should be removed and the 
can promptly sealed up. 

There are some inks that liver on 
standing and some in which the 
drier is nullified by the presence of 
certain extenders. Consult your ink- 
maker on these and do not stock 


— 
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them very long. The ink cabinet 
should be in a cool location, not ina 
very warm pressroom. 

These hints are in connection 
with ordinary letterpress inks that 
are made with ample drier. Some 
litho plants buy inks without drier 
and add it at the start of the run. 
But litho plants also should know 
which of the inks are inclined to 
liver on standing. 

Inks used only at intervals in very 
small quantities, such as proofing 
inks and seldom used colored inks, 
may economically be bought in col- 
lapsible tubes. 

The best practice is to order inks 
as needed provided this is properly 
taken care by, say, a line on the job 
ticket which assures that the pur- 
chasing agent or pressroom fore- 
man will be responsible for the 
presence of the ink when the form 
goes to the pressroom. 

These hints apply to run of the 
hook work. Where the printshop is 
standardized on certain work, or- 
ders may be placed with the ink- 
maker to keep the ink moving as 
needed. Inks containing coal tar dye 
coloring (such as a number of the 
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What a Dyference a Feu Points Make! 


The original blotter (top) is neat but violates a cardinal rule of design: An initial 
with decorative flourishes should not actually line up with the block of copy into 
which it is set, but should extend enough above and to the left of the copy block 
so that the initial appears to be “lined up.” What a difference a few points make! 
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transparent yellow, orange, green, 
blue inks) when based on certain 
extenders vary in tendency to liver 
and dry slowly with age. 

If there is doubt at the start 
about the drying quality of an ink, 
foresight will dictate that the ink 
should be suited to the surface of 
the paper and the suitable propor- 
tion of drier added. The same ink 
does not dry at the same speed on 
all papers and too much drier is no 
more effective than too little. 

If humidity is excessive, moisture 
may be removed by heat from the 
paper before the run starts. Some 
hold that very dry paper retards 
drying. It is a moot question for 
while ultra-dry fibers may not be as 
absorbent, the interstices will be 
larger with greater capacity for the 
ink vehicle. 

Too much water retards drying of 
ink on the offset press and this is 
definitely aggravated if ammonium 
dihydrogen phosphate is used in the 
damping solution. 

It appears that the thinner film 
of ink used in offset printing on the 








absorbent paper dries more slowly 
than the thicker film of letterpress 
because of the offset ink being more 
heavily pigmented in the first place. 
The result of printing the thinner 
film is loss of too much of the vehi- 
cle by absorption so that the por- 
tion that remains on the surface of 
the paper lacks sufficient bonding 
power to hold the pigment particles 
together and ink dries too slowly 
and powders. This kind of delayed 
drying in offset printing cannot be 
remedied by heating whereas de- 
layed drying because of too much 
damping solution mixed in the ink 
can be hastened by heat. 

In letterpress printing it is gen- 
erally believed that heat is a rem- 
edy for delayed drying of inks and 
so it is with certain exceptions. For 
example, if an ink heavily charged 
with wax compound is printed on 
a hard, tight sheet and dries too 
slowly, heat is worse than useless 
since it softens the wax compound. 

Overprinted drying varnish is a 
cure for delayed drying when prac- 
ticable. This emphasizes the im- 


portance of feeding jobs to register 
because one never can be sure that 
a pull-out from the form during the 
run that passes unnoticed or de- 
layed drying will not make it neces- 
sary to put the sheets through the 
press again. 

Among the latest uses found for 
the anti-offset spray gun is to spray 
a drier on the sheet run through the 
press without a form at advanced 
speed after it has been printed and 
the ink fails to dry. 

Another cure for slow or delayed 
drying, dielectric high-frequency or 
radio-frequency heating, is being in- 
vestigated. This method, instead of 
directing the heat upon the surface 
of the sheet, passes it through the 
sheet. While many add driers to ink 
to cope with offset, this is a mistake. 
No drier works fast enough to dry 
ink before the second sheet falls on 
the first. Instead, the drier makes 
the ink more sticky and so more in- 
clined to offset. On the absorbent 
paper any addition to ink that as- 
sists penetration will be helpful in 
coping with offset. 








Bie question is: Shall we make ready? 








The big question is—shall we make 
ready or shall we just slip that form on 
the press and push the button and let 
her go—that is the question. And we 
might as well face it. 

et’s give that man that said make- 
ready is unnecessary a 32-page mixed 
form of type and halftone cuts all set 
up and locked in a form, and see him 
get along without makeready. If he 
can get an okay on it in any decent shop 
where they know good printing and art 
from rubbish, he sure has got some- 
thing, yes sir. He can become a wealthy 
man overnight when he can show us 
how to print without makeready. All 
pressmen would pay him plenty to get 
in on that secret. 

As a matter of fact, we pressmen 
never do any more makeready than the 
law allows as most of the stuff is esti- 
mated and so much time for the press- 
room and so much for composition, etc. 
And by the way, quit beating around 
the bush and do something else besides 
beefing about makeready. The only 
way you can overcome this makeready 
on the flatbed cylinder press with that 
form full of type and wood mounts, 
halftone cuts, etc., is to revolutionize 
the whole set-up. We even went so far 
as to make a press that got its first 
impression on the rubber blanket, and 
then transferred it to the paper, and 
this was another good joke, and now 
you have the offset and roto press with 
no makeready. Just put on the plate 


| or roll and let’s go. 








By Joseph Kovec 


Let’s get a picture of this 32-page 
form or less paper all pre-madeready— 
everything up to snuff—all new mate- 
rial—and place this in a press that has 
seen some service five years or more. 
What happens when you take that first 
impression with the packing just right? 
It may open your eyes a mile wide, 
weak spots here and too heavy there, 
and why? Just this—bed worn from 
sliding forms on and pounding on same 
for some millions of impressions, and 
bearers and rims have seen a lot of 
abuse besides those bearings under- 
neath the bed have been rolling along 
for some time. They can’t last forever. 
The fact is you have eliminated a lot 
of makeready but not all and the older 
that press gets in service the more 
makeready you will have to put on. 

What I like is this: The average plant 
has a lot of old material on hand, and 
they have to use it, and then the press- 
man gets it and starts work on it, and 
turns out a masterpiece, and who gets 
the credit for this? Well, your guess is 
as good as mine. 

What I really want to say, is just 
this: There may not be much science in 
the printing plant, but everyone who 
has anything to do with the printed 
job is an artist, and remember the 
pressman that took hold of that junk 
and turned out that masterpiece. 


We pressmen do have the pleasure 
of slipping a job on once in awhile that 
requires no makeready. This, of course, 
is orders from the boss. Just one of 
those cheap jobs—a lot of straight mat- 
ter on newsprint paper. We change our 
packing for this, and put on all news- 
print on the cylinder above the perma- 
nent which is not disturbed, and we 
do not try to run any more than 100M 
on that kind of a set-up. With a little 
makeready you can run 200M. 

I got a hunch that maybe we should 
let the chiselers in on the art of make- 
ready. It may be possible that it is all 
a mystery to them. Just why all that 
paper-doll-cutting stuff? It just doesn’t 
make sense until you know what it’s 
all about, and that is not all there is to 
it. You got a lot to learn about the 
printing press as it is today. 

We cannot start eliminating make- 
ready in the pressroom under present 
circumstances as the prevailing system 
will not allow us that much. You will 
have to make a lot of changes in the 
whole scheme of printing with type and 
whatever we may put into that form 
regardless of how much pre-makeready 
we start out with. It’s been proved 
from many trials and experiments. Yes, 
the rubber blankets, cork blankets, soft 
packings of all description, rubber type. 
linoleum, and rubber plates, a bit of 
tissue here and of folio there on those 
weak spots makes a lot of improvement 
on any job. Yes, and it saves a lot on 
the ink bill. 
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Shades of 1929! And we thought (wishful 
thinking, no doubt) that Broadway type had 
been laid to rest. We had 
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this cover clothed a catalog of two 








_ decades ago, but found it a current item. 
Broadway type and parallel rules . . . that 
_ was the vogue of the “turbulent twenties.” 
: 2 Fortunately, something has been added 

4 to the printer’s bag of typographical 
tricks. Clean-cut, precise types such as 
Stymie and Gillies Gothic /ook like 

a trade-book catalog cover. The type 

rule spot serves as a filler for the 

white space, a symbolical illustration 


of a book, and a device more subtle 


than rules for leading the eye. 

















Bureay y Cia, of Havana, Cuba.—The 
folder used as your New Year greeting is 
interesting, especially because the salute 
is printed in twenty-one languages in fol- 
lowing lines. The lines on front page, your 
name, address, et cetera, are a bit too 
tightly spaced, though the Old English 
(true Gothic) types will stand—in fact, 
require—closer spacing than roman faces. 
If too widely spaced the effect becomes 
“spotty.” 

PaRFET PRINTING SERVICE, Of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.—Your card congratulating 
people whose engagements are announced 
in the papers and incidentally seeking 
orders for wedding announcements and 
invitations is neat. The group above the 
line giving office hours should be raised 
to improve balance and to eliminate the 
crowding in all the lower part. The greater 
weight of a design should be above the 
center of the card. 

R. T. ALEXANDER, of St. John, Canada.— 
Except for the fact that the second line 
seems spread out a bit too much with so 
much space between parts, the Arseneau 
Construction Company letterhead is good. 
Layout is interesting. What about placing 
the part “Telephone 3-2253” at left of cut 
in line with it, rather a bit above that, 
rest of the line, address, at right of cut? 
We'd like to see the cut bleed off top. 

Lots Baver, Chicago.—All having any- 
thing to do with the production of the 
new magazine of Sun Craft, Incorporated, 
the “Reflector,” deserve a round of ap- 
plause. The cover design is effective and 
interesting and the colors, deep green- 
olive, brown, and black, are exquisite. 
Layout of inside pages is also excellent, 
great skill being evident in the allocation 
of type and illustrations and the massing 
of white space which is highly interesting 
in itself, modern and stimulating. 

L. J. CHRISTENSEN, of Ogden, Utah.— 
Letterhead of Shak-R-Malt Shops is well 
arranged but the lines of small type be- 
low the name would be helped by the ad- 
dition of 2-point leads between them. It 
is interesting to note that the trade mark 
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Cover of a Carnegie Institute booklet, original 


in pale yellow and black on India tinted stock’ 
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By J. L. FRAZIER 
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Mark for the attention of this department 
printed items on which you desire criticism. 
Send in a flat package; do not roll. We regret 
that personal replies cannot be made by mail 


ee a ee 


at bottom is in pale blue and soft or- 
ange, the colors of the trim of the com- 
pany’s stores. The blue is somewhat 
weak for printing the reverse color plate 
in which the name appears. The com- 
bination is one that is pleasing to the 
eye, however. 

Press OF H. N. Cornay, New Orleans. 
—Except for one thing the broadside 





CHRISTMAS -1946 


ow 
( /E'VE been wondering . 

/ we've been reading the news- 
papers and wondering about the shape 
things are in at Christmastime, 1946— 
almost 1947. Perhaps we're just opti- 


mists . . . or it could be that we get this 
way about this time every year . . . what- 
ever the reason, we can’t say that we go 
along with the idea that the world is ‘‘go- 
ing to pot’’ the day after tomorrow. Our 
personal spectacles have a rosier tinge. 

At the risk of being accused of mental 
astigmatism, we frankly say we like to 
look at such things in terms of our own 
small sphere. And we must admit that 
we get a certain satisfaction out of doing 
today’s job as well as we can out 
of understanding and enjoying the 
people we contact every day. 

Speaking of daily contacts, of course 
we don’t see a// our customers every 
day. But we do hope they'll remember 
throughout the coming year that we're 
anxious to give them the kind of service 
they want—the kind they have come to 
expect from us. 


CORPORATION 


422 FIRST AVENUE - PITTSBURGH. PENNA 


Second color on original blotter is red (violet 
tone), otherwise it is in black on white stock 
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“It’s Here,” promoting and illustrating 
your new building, is excellent. The ex- 
ception is the use of light yellow for the 
lettered line “Distinguished Printing” as 
the second color. It is almost as bad for 
the line “Call Audubon” on page three. 
This is true despite the large size of the 
lettering. It is a safe rule to consider that 
a color light enough to be overprinted 
with type in a stronger color is too weak 
for printing type or lettering. The piece 
is exceptionally impressive due to the 
excellent layout. 

GATEWAY PRINTING Company, of Seattle, 
Washington.—While all the composition 
is straightaway the cover of your new 
one-line type book is impressive because 
of the size and character of the type, the 
gloss imparted by roller coating the white 
stock, the shiny black plastic binding and, 
finally, the unusual dimensions, 74% by 
13% inches. We note you have a splendid 
variety of faces. While single-line type 
specimen books are not as helpful to the 
layout men as books in which complete 
alphabets of all sizes are shown, the one- 
line books are comparatively economical. 
Sizes in which a style is available are 
given in small figures directly below each 
specimen line. On the whole, it’s a good 
piece of work. 

JOHN SANDS, LIMITED, of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia —We are seeing children’s books in 
something like profusion for the second 
time in our life and are not the least re- 
luctant to say the two you sent match 
the best. We are not a bit surprised to 
learn that “Karrawingi, the Emu” was 
awarded the Australian Book Society’s 
award as the “Children’s Book of the 
Year.” Text is properly in considerably 
larger type than customary in books for 
adults and more widely linespaced, both 
of which, to a greater iegree than is cus- 
tomary, would appeal to bespectacled 
older folk. Top feature is quality of offset 
presswork, especially that on full-color 
illustrations, the technique of which is 
excellent. You may feel very proud indeed 
about the work. 





Hold number of display elements low and make 
them count through size and the result is power 
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THE WEST AUSTRALIAN, Perth, West former years. In design the cover is 


Australia.—Your calendar is quite a striking, but, just as last year, the 
novelty. Each 6- by 9-inch leaf car- process colors appear to be away off. 
ries four dates separated by vertical Halftones in black only in the text 
rules. Halftone illustrations occupy- Y pages in some cases appear quite 
ing the rest of the page except for Alt ( Jhristmas, gray and lacking in snap but there 


are many on which no serious criti- 
cism can be made. Undoubtedly some 
of the photos were lacking in con- 
trast. Engravers often improve on 


moderate margins, of scenic views 
and sports shots, are excellent. They 
were manifestly chosen with a view season of renewal, we send you 
to interest and good composition. It 


is interesting, also, to note that not this essay and our hopes for a photographs, but there is a limit to 
one of the single-color pictures is in : ; , what they can do. Their best effort 
black. They are deep tones of green, renaissance in all man’s peaceful is not enough for transforming the 
blue, and brown. The 4-color process “gray” pictures into brilliant half- 
illustrations here and there, like the crafts and creations tones. All in all, however, it is a cred- 
ones in monochrome, are exception- itable publication and is one which 
ally well printed. We noticed with we have looked forward to around 
interest that you made no mistake / Christmas each year for a long time. 
selecting the mount; an extra heavy 2 lla It gives one the impression that 
board such as you used was essential . pes | South Africa is a great country. 
considering the weight of the pad. eee iP L. E. JOSEPH & CoMPANy, of Johan- 
THE Spor Press, Derby, England.— [ ¥ YAQUI nesburg, South Airica—You did a 
With unpleasing types used as a rule splendid job handling the 155-page 
for calendars it is refreshing to see a i Se AA book, “The Golden City,” souvenir 
yours set altogether in one of the of the Diamond Jubilee of your city. 
smart and modern sans serif styles. 4 hat The 9%- by 14-inch size makes it 
There is just one fault, the one line SAH S lies: ie ae Rie impressive, though the cover, which 
in light-face condensed seems very Los Angeles, California, December 1946 is a bit old-fashioned in design, is at 
weak, especially as it is so widely a handicap printed in dull gold and 
letterspaced. The first part of the bright green, the latter to a very 
line (slogan) might have been closed limited extent, over a deep maroon. 
up so its length would be the same The inside pages are interesting— 


as the width of the four-color illus- though not outstanding as to layout 
tration and then placed directly be- and the typography—because of the 
low and in line with the picture. It is many halftone pictures of men and 
interesting to note while usually the street scenes, some quite large. These 
mount is larger than calendar proper are beautifully printed. This writer is 
in this case the mount, a heavy card, Not precisely formal, original of this title page in red truly amazed at the large size and 


is but half the depth of the calendar SRE aes number of decidedly modern build- 
block. Most users will appreciate this, 2"4 black on rough toned paper is dignified and attractive i... Gian’t dream Johannesburg was 


The leaflet relating of your fire is anything like it is. Ad-composition, 

highly effective as printed in red and with pressive and we’re confident that typog- though plain for the most part, is very 

edges all around burned. raphy has been materially improved. good indeed, but the really fine work was 
THE RHODESIAN PRINTING AND PUBLISH- The ads seem cleaner; whiting out ap- done in the pressroom. 

ING CoMPANY, Bulawayo, Southern Rho-_ pears better and fewer styles of type Watts-PayYneE, of Tulsa, Oklahoma.—All 


desia.—Your 1946 Annual is highly im- are used in the advertisements than in having a hand in the production of that 


BUI 28 
TOPICS SO UTTOPICS ws 


DECEMBER 1946 
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Top of Christmas gift box is motif for cover on Christmas issue of employe Yellow was excellent choice as second color for this cover, which commands 
magazine of great printing company. Needless to say, second color was red int t and attention by featuring greeting and picture of popular comedian 
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beautiful brochure for Boston Avenue 
Methodist Church did their parts ex- 
ceptionally well. The page size, 11 by 
14 inches, contributes impressiveness 
which is heightened by the 12-inch line 
illustration of the steeple printed in 
brown on the heavy, rough cream-toned 
cover stock. The one-line title is part of 
the plate, strikes across the lower part 
of picture in lettering of modest size. 
Plastic binding matching color of paper 
keeps the whole sweet. Paper of inside 
pages differs from cover only in weight, 
further contributes to the harmony of 
the whole, and deckled front edges in- 
variably suggest quality. Tipped to each 
right-hand page large halftone prints in 
brown on coated stock are dominating, 
the limited copy in 14-point sans serif 
widely line-spaced is in blocks of vary- 
ing form according to the size and pro- 
portions of the tipped sheets. Presswork 
is excellent. The book, like the great 
edifice it represents, is monumental in 
character. 

WILLIAM LEWIs (PRINTERS) LIMITED, Of 
Cardiff, Wales—You turn out some ex- 
cellent work, especially in color. It seems 
you spread yourself on layout and typog- 
raphy when the piece is to be printed 
in colors, the only items ordinary or 
inferior being plain one-color, type-set 
pieces. The faults are mixing the types 
which do not harmonize as, for example, 
on cover of booklet, “Chocolate Special- 
ties,” and rather excessive spacing be- 
tween words with comparatively too lit- 
tle between lines. There should always 
be more space between the lines than 
between words in those lines. Further- 
more, spacing between words should be 
no more than just enough to set them 
definitely apart. We don’t like the color 
combination featuring red and the very 
light bright yellow, consider there’s too 
much in color, but there’s point to your 
use of the yellow on letterhead of Sun- 
shine Laundry. Space doesn’t permit of 
an analysis of the many nice specimens. 
We particularly admire the “Runalong” 
label and title page of folder for Saun- 
ders Valves. 

MCKEEVER Press, of Aberdeen, South 
Dakota.—Your calendar, a 9- by 14-inch 
salmon-colored card with small pad of 
dates stitched near lower right-hand 
corner, undoubtedly got a lot of atten- 
tion. What did that is the penny at- 
tached with Scotch tape near the upper 
left-hand corner. Printing on the card 
urges recipients to use the penny for 
parking in front of your store and come 
in for buying office supplies or ordering 
printing. We regret so many styles of 
type were used and that word spacing of 
the final line is about three times what 
it should be. The space between words 
should be just wide enough to definitely 
set them apart, no more. Distribution of 
white space is out of proportion, there 
being too much between type in lower 
section and calendar pad in relation to 
the amount elsewhere. Big amounts of 
white space in or near the center be- 
tween units of a piece destroy the unity 
which is essential to good design. 

MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Kings- 
ton Upon Hull, England.—It is nice, 
once more, to see the year book of your 
department of printing being produced. 
Such annuals, a former activity of sev- 
eral such schools in your country, must 
serve as an incentive to students as to 
see one’s work in such a book naturally 
spurs the youngsters to do their best. 
We have long regretted the fact that 
none of our printing trade schools goes 
in for this sort of thing. Workmanship 
on the book is good, presswork on the 


HERMAN PNEUMATIC MAC! 


Dramatic title page of letter-size folder produced by the William G. Johnston Company, Pittsburgh. The 
second color of the original is a medium red-brown. Designed by the Huot Studios of Pittsburgh 


- Striking cover of 9 by 61/4 inch booklet of Moore Business Forms (company), of Buffalo, New York, 


submitted by designer, Richard J. Rubenstein. Original is printed in black and light yellow on white paper 
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tipped-on color illustrations being espe- 
cially so. Typography of text is not ex- 
citing but display work is very good, some, 
like the Hull advertisement, being quite 
striking and effective. Leading fault is the 
spacing, words often being too far apart 
and lines too close together. Take the 
cover, the design of which is interesting 
and striking, as an example. One-third 
less space between “Year” and “Book” 
would leave spacing just about right. The 
three lines near bottom of the page are 
not particularly crowded but would easily 
stand two points added space. Too, the 
group of lines should be placed a bit 
lower to better fit the color panel back- 
ground, provide better distribution of the 
white space. Words here are too widely 
spaced. The lines of italic caps on the 
title page are very definitely too crowded, 
and particularly so in view of the large 
amount of open space in the page. Lines 
may be spaced more closely in a tight 
composition than in an open one. It’s a 
matter of proportion. 

JOSEPH HarRIs, of New York City.—As 
books of the kind run, the souvenir pro- 
grams you submit are well above average. 
As a rule the ads make use of every type 
face in the shop, maybe some more. The 
result is a hodge-podge with disharmony 
rampant. You have confined the display 
largely to one style, and Garamond Bold 
is a good one, so the books are quite pleas- 
ing to look at and easy to read. Consider- 
ing the page size, a few of the “card” 
advertisements with limited copy might 
have been set in the larger type, but, of 
course, you could go too far. We note that 
type matter of these ads is centered ver- 
tically. These groups should be somewhat 
above the center so good proportion— 
pleasing variety—would be evident in the 
expansive areas of white space. With the 
type groups raised only one ornament 
should be used, that below the type group. 
Cover of one for Columbus Alliance is 
most striking, yet simple. Much credit is 
due the type, attractive roman high- 
lighted caps. The cover of the one for 
the Legion lacks unity and force because 
there are five parts so separated and ar- 
ranged that each appeals as a unit and 
attention is divided. The effect of that is 
a bit disturbing. Delicate types like the 
lightface Garamond are not at their best 
on coated paper because so little ink and 
impression may be carried. On a rather 
rough paper such styles are at their best 
because it takes more ink and squeeze to 
print on rather rough stocks. The bold 
might have been used for text as well as 
ads. Size in itself provides contrast. Press- 
work is very good indeed. 

C. W. STACKHOUSE, of Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania.—Congratulations on the Refrig- 
eration Service catalog of the Bonney 
Forge & Tool Works. The cover is both 
striking and interesting. Base is all-over 
halftone of ice cubes printed in a rather 
light blue. Quite well below center there’s 
a solid section (with rounded left end and 
with right bleeding off with rest of blue 
plate) which contains the title in brush 
stroke lettering in reverse color (white) 
while between the two words is a ther- 
mometer at an angle to the left in reverse 
color, mercury being orange, as is back- 
ground of label of the company, words 
of this (outlined white) being in black as 
is border. The name and address of the 
company in a single line near bottom of 
page is also black. It is a striking example 
of understanding the qualities of colors, 
biue being most frigid of all. We wish 
space permitted relating all the interest- 
ing features of the booklet, for there are 
a number. Layout is dramatic. Presum- 
ably it was considered outlined halftones 
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This Cleveland Printer Uses Own Colorful Promotion 


To sell his services, this printer prac- 
tices what he preaches by himself using 
some of the colorful, well-designed print- 
ing which he recommends to prospective 
customers. Type and illustrations are in 
black, but on each blotter there is a dif- 
ferent second color ... generously used to 


brighten up the piece. Second color on 
the top blotter is orange; on the second, 
green; third, yellow; and bottom, red. 
Humor in advertising is an effective tech- 
nique if used, as it is here, properly and 
in the right place. More printers should 
sample their own wares. 
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YOUVE G07 10 Dress ct Ue 


To Got Attention... 


Attractive, colorful packages help 
sell merchandise. Gilman’s color- 
ful labels and wrappers pay huge 
dividends through the increased 
sales and satisfaction received. 


Printers 


A.S.GILMAN, INC. 


623 ST.CLAIR AVE.,CLEVELAND 14,0. 


Wain 8000 











We know how to organize 
job we 





















SOMETHING! 


be embarrassing! 
ct has been noticed! 


iF peace time customers 

and your merchandise. 

his loss by using well de 

‘pieces. We will be glad to 

you from copy to mail bag. 
* 


A. S. GILMAN, Jc. MAIN 8000 


623 EAST ST. CLAIR AVENUE « CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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of items in socket series against orange 
background starting on page7 were large 
enough (or are actual size) but we think 
they might have been larger. We’re sure 
page 7 would be more effective if the 
open panel in orange background plate 
in which the specifications appear were 
somewhat lower so all the tiny half- 
tones draped around it could have been 
made somewhat larger. One reason for 
lowering the open panel is that there is 
too great an expanse of orange in lower 
right-hand part of the page. We believe 
in the massing of blank space rather 
than equalizing it but there’s too much 
of it here. Proportion, pleasing variety, 
should govern. When the writer was 
setting type, then laying out copy for 
others to set, he abhorred tabular mat- 
ter, specifications. It is a real handicap 
but you surmounted this in fine style. 


East London Printing Company, England, 
specializes in publicity for night clubs. Usual 
B® English conservatism is absent from these 
| lavishly colorful, unconventional layouts pro- 
| fuse with modern types and hand-lettering 


JOHN H. BRECK, INcoRPORATED, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts.—You’ve favored a 
lover of fine printing by letting him see 
that 11- by 14-inch French style folder, 
“Beautiful Hair.” You ask our opinion. 
Well, except for minor details, the piece 
is also beautiful, could hardly be other- 
wise with the picture it bears. The folder 
itself, of very heavy white antique paper 
with front edge deckled, is impressive 
first of all for its size and because cov- 
ered with acetate folded into the front 
and back covers, tied to the piece with 
white cord through punched holes at 
the fold. Covering a piece with acetate, 
like use of cords at fold, contributes sug- 
gestion of quality. But the feature that 
really makes the folder click is the 5%- 
by 714-inch 4-color process print of little 
Miss Breck, printed on coated paper 
with pica-wide “gold” border surround- 
ing and tipped in blind-stamped panel 
on cover. It’s all very sweet. Title in 
italic with initial letters in red below 
the picture completes the picture of the 
front. Page 2 with the same picture as 
the cover and page 3 featured by a colon 
picture of the beautiful little lady, now 
12, when she was 4 years old, with de- 
tails in 18-point Caslon type, are like- 
wise impressive. The minor faults in- 
timated are of less importance because 
of the excellence of the main features. 
However, they might as well be men- 
tioned. There is about twice as much 
space between words of the first line on 
the cover, “Beautiful Hair,” as ther 
should be and the letterspacing of th 
name “Breck” in 60-point caps below i 
much too wide. We can appreciate the 
idea back of this, to make the short 
name stretch across the entire width of 
advertisements and that you feel, as 
handled, it has trademark quality. How- 
ever, it doesn’t look attractive, and is 
especially unpleasing in the ad on page 
2 where the other type—text and signa- 
ture lines—is so extremely tight, which 
is another thing to correct. On the cover 
the name could have been in larger let- 
ters to reduce the letterspacing but, of 
course, in very delicate letters, or the 
line with the type used shortened to 
match the width of the picture panel 
above. Even so, the piece is one of the 
nicest we’ve seen recently but credit the 
cord, the acetate covering, the paper, 
and, most of all, the 4-color prints of 
the beautiful little girl for making it 
what it is. 
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By FORREST RUNDELL 


The buyer said, “The work you sell 

Is what I’d like to buy. 

Its layout’s swell, it’s printed well, 

But, gosh, your price is high.” 

@ HAVE rou noticed that more cus- 
tomers are asking for competitive 
prices and that you are finding 
yourself high on more and more oc- 
casions? The buyers are finding an 
increasing number of printers who 
are willing to estimate on jobs. And 
as in the lush days of estimating, 
they are frequently getting at least 
one quotation so low as to be com- 
pletely out of line. 

Other buyers who have stuck to 
the “cost plus” basis are beginning 
to get nervous. With other prices 
coming down they see no reason 
why printing should stay up. And 
now that their own printers are 
raising their prices still more the 
buyers are starting to look for the 
answer. Part of the answer still is 
that they can again pay low prices 
and get poor work in return. 

An insurance company recently 
found this out the hard way. It got 
an assortment of bids on a job for a 
new policy. Among the bids was one 
which was less than half the next 
lowest. Somewhat against its better 
judgement the customer accepted 
this bid. Then the fun began. The 
printer kicked at the artwork and 
everything else he could kick at. 
The customer refused to change his 
order in any way. The printer was 
slow about delivery; the customer 
refused to offer any premiums for 
speeding up. 

Delivery was eventually made and 
the customer refused it, saying that 
it was substandard work. Neither 
side would back up and the deal 
stalled. However, both sides had 
learned something. The printer had 
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found out that this customer would 
not accept inferior work; the cus- 
tomer was reminded that a printing 
job is seldom worth more than it 
is sold for. 

With the immediate prospect of 
more and more customers asking us 
why our prices are high it will be 
well for us to get our sales story in 
order. Unless we can convince our 
customer that our prices have been 
fair we are likely to send him shop- 
ping. And if he goes shopping he 
may find something that can be 
misinterpreted into reasons for his 
dropping us as a source of supply. 

To block such an action we need 
to build up a strong and plausible 
sales story, covering what he has 
really received from us in the past 
few years. Such a story might run 
something like this: 

“The truth is our prices have been 
no higher for what we have deliv- 
ered. We have delivered more than 
our low-priced competitors. For ex- 
ample: we have been able to make 
prompt deliveries because we have 
made a large investment in paper 
stock. While we have had no tre- 
mendous amounts we have been 
able to keep enough paper on hand 
to meet the normal needs of our 
regular customers. This investment 
on our part has enabled us to make 
prompt deliveries on our regular or- 
ders. Moreover we have been con- 
sistently good customers for a few 
top-notch paper houses. In return 
these paper houses have sometimes 
been able to do a little extra favor 
for some of our customers. 


Mention Special Services 


“Then, too, the labor situation has 
been very difficult. Labor has been 
at a premium and difficult to get 
even by paying that premium. But 
we have kept a constant force of 
skilled men by making them happy 
through plenty of overtime work at 
the overtime pay. This has had two 
advantages for our customers; we 
have had experienced help in the 
shop at all times and also we have 
worked enough overtime to keep us 
from falling far behind in our de- 
liveries (something that the shops 
working shorter hours cannot say). 

“Furthermore, we have not pushed 
our labor too hard. Working long 
hours prevents our men from turn- 
ing out the same amount of quality 
work in the usual number of hours. 
This means we will get a smaller 
amount of quality work in a given 
time and pay more for it. But this 
also means that the customer has 
received the same good printing he 
has always bought. He has not been 
offered hash work with the excuse 





that ‘you can’t get printers these 
days.’ (That isn’t his worry.) 

“All through the war years we 
have been more interested in ac- 
counts than in individual orders. We 
have been ready to go out of our 
way to take care of your emergency 
needs. And while we charged a fair 
price for the extra service, you got 
what you needed. If we had to work 
Saturday night and all day Sunday 
to get your job out, we worked and 
you got your job on time. 

“We packed better and shipped 
better, too. Our packages carried 
better and stored better and they 
were made as Specified on your or- 
ders. Moreover, they were checked 
and if they seemed unwieldy our 
shipping department phoned you to 
see whether or not you had made 
a mistake. Numbered jobs were al- 
ways packed with the numbers in 
order.” (This story can be amplified 
to take in other special services you 
have supplied.) 


You Get What You Pay For 


A buyer speaking in a meeting 
complained that a certain printer 
had delayed an order for proxies 
until it was almost too late to use 
them and then had thrown them 
loose into a carton without packing 
them in order. But the buyer did 
not say anything about paying a top 
price for the order. This led some of 
her hearers to suspect her of taking 
the lowest bid and hoping it would 
get her the grade of work the high- 
est bidder was offering. 

Paying higher prices usually will 
get you a better salesman from the 
printer, and the better salesman 
means better service. Here isthe way 
the writer saw a salesman dig him- 
self and his client out of a string of 
supply difficulties that almost drove 
them both crazy. 

The salesman had been printing 
a catalog for an art school for a 
number of years. The art school 
made a fetish of having each edi- 
tion outstanding in appearance. It 
had worn out the effect of a black 
and gold cover and wanted some- 
thing that would get more atten- 
tion. At the printer’s suggestion 
they took the bull by the horns and 
made a twelve-page book of three 
different combinations of duplex 
colored coated. The effect was sur- 
prising but good. A few months later 
the customer needed another print- 
ing. The duplex coated had become 
scarcer but the customer was a 
master at combining colors. By us- 
ing a mandarin for one of the colors 
and balancing it with some heavy 
black borders they got away with 
the only combination of duplex 
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coated available on the market and 
also got a stunning effect. 

The next printing almost stalled 
them. Duplex coated simply was not 
available. The printer took up the 
phone and after a whole morning’s 
work he found some ivory coated. 
Again he and the customer dug in. 
This time they came up with a 
shade of green which made an ex- 
quisite color combination with the 
ivory. It was made up in a transpar- 
ent ink and was used to overprint 
the cover as well as to touch up the 
inside. The result was stunning. 

The point here is that the cus- 
tomer was paying more for the job 
than he would pay on competitive 
bidding. But he was getting a lot 
of service which he would not have 
had if he had let the job on price 
alone. That extra service was the 
difference between success and fail- 
ure in the catalog. 

This is simply one example of the 
way a salesman can make himself 
indispensable. Every customer has 
problems of his own. A good sales- 
man can almost always make him- 
self so much a part of their solution 
that the customer will not take his 
business elsewhere—not even for a 
lower price. 


Show Off All Your Tricks 


Then, too, this might be a good 
time to invite your customer to 
make a trip through your plant. 
Show him the things you do to 
make your printing better, how you 
store paper and type, how you take 
care of his cuts. Show him a lot of 
the little tricks that go to make bet- 
ter printing. It makes no difference 
that your competitors follow the 
same practices, the important thing 
is to show him what you do. Then 
if your competitor gives him the 
same story he is only saying “me 
too,” which is a weak form of sales 
argument. 

Above all make sure he under- 
stands that he is getting more ser- 
vice for the higher price. Don’t let 
him wake up suddenly to the fact 
that he is paying more, without 
realizing that he is getting more. 

Furthermore, don’t let the buyer 
scare you. It is an old trick for some 
unscrupulous P.A. to lose his regard 
for the truth and tell you how much 
lower your competitors’ prices are. 
Make sure he knows how much you 
are offering for his money and you 
will soon find out whether or not he 
is bluffing. 





Bringing them back tomorrow for 
what you haven’t got today calls for 
the highest type of salesmanship. 

—American Lumberman 


CLEVELAND NEWSPAPERS HOLD CONFERENCE ON 
PRODUCTION OF NATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


@ Aconference, sponsored by three 
Cleveland daily newspapers, the 
News, Plain Dealer, and Press, was 
held February 4. Leon A. Link, the 
Plain Dealer production manager, 
introduced the first speaker, Colin 
Campbell, of the Campbell-Ewald 
Agency, Detroit, who outlined the 
proper steps in the preparation of 
national advertisements to be car- 
ried in newspapers. 

“Starting with the birth of the 
idea, the limitations of newspaper 
reproduction must be realized,” said 
Mr. Campbell. “National advertisers 
have wondered why illustrations in 
the editorial content and the local 
ads of papers printed better than 
their syndicated ads. The limita- 
tions have been held to the minii- 
mum by close cooperation between 
the reproduction departments of 
the newspaper and the local ad- 
vertisers. It is the purpose of this 
conference to try to bring about 
closer cooperation between the na- 
tional advertiser, the agency, and 
all the reproduction departments of 
the newspaper. 

“The keynote of newspaper repro- 
duction is speed in meeting a tight 
schedule. This involves the use of 
the fastest presses and the stereo- 
type plate and consequently use of 
relatively soft packing. (Very good 
printing may be done from electro- 
types with hard packing used on 
the newsprint.) 

“The ad copy should contain no 
more detail than necessary because 
detail is lost in every step of re- 
production. The photoengraver is 
limited in the choice of screen be- 
cause the fine ones cannot be well 





Memeo to Foreign 
Corresnondents— 


Noting IP’s appeal to foreign correspond- 
ents who request aid, to couch such letters 


in English, E. Kopley, director of the Inter- 


national [Bureau of Federations of Master 
Printers, reminds us that his organization 
was founded to assist such correspondents. 
The International Bureau will serve all of 
those who are members of trade associa- 
tions which support the Bureau. For further 
information, address Mr. Kopley, in what- 
ever language you choose, at 11 Bedford 


Row, London, W.C. 1. 





printed upon the coarse newsprint. 
The use of the imperative coarser 
screen in itself breaks up detail in 
the copy whether a drawing or a 
photograph, so it is wasteful to em- 
ploy too much detail. 

“If satisfactory results can be had 
it is better to translate the copy 
into line etching. If photoengrav- 
ing is necessary, it should be on the 
order of line etching rather than 
approach continuous tone in fine 
detail and soft gradation of tone 
since these are only possible in a 
very fine screen. Halftones which 
approach 90 per cent tone in the 
near solid should not be used—they 
do not print well. 

“The practice in the art and en- 
graving departments of the large 
daily points the way..Most photo- 
graphic copy may be improved by 
retouching, camera work, screening, 
and re-etching. By manipulation 
of screen and changing and timing 
the exposure a strongly contrasting 
or a flat halftone is produced. In or- 
der to avoid the near solids that will 
not print well because the blanks 
are not deep enough to stay clean 
after duplicate plates are made, the 
photograph is given a flash or other 
means are employed to avoid near 
solids in the plate.” 

The speaker recommended plates 
in which the deepest tones are not 
much over 50 or 60 per cent solid. 
These limitations must be correctly 
applied else the highlights will suf- 
fer and too much contrast be lost. 
In an ordinary halftone the dots 
in the highlights are too large and 
contrast is lost. The engraver can 
often help the pressroom by hand- 
staging or painting in the high- 
lights and re-etching. Especially in 
the color work, making the prints 
on copper, staging and re-etching, 
always yields a plate which will 
carry less color. 

Greater depth is needed in news- 
paper halftones because of the suc- 
cessive steps of removal from the 
original, but the depth alone is not 
sufficient. It is equally important 
that the etching be clean. Under- 
cutting must be avoided because if 
bad the tops of dots are lost with 
consequent white spots in the high- 
lights. A slight undercutting will 
cause: the electrotype mold or the 
stereo mat to stick to the plate so 
that the mold or mat is damaged 
in removal from the plate. Another 
requirement besides depth and ab- 
sence of undercut is the avoidance 
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of shoulders because when the last 
removal from the original goes on 
to the press the shoulders will print 
along with the face of the duplicate 
plate. 

While both the mats and electros 
come to the newspaper from agen- 
cies and stereos are still made from 
wet mats in some newspaper plants, 
the electro is preferred for best re- 
sults. It may be preferable at times 
to use an original halftone in the 
page form to get the best page mat 
from which the curved stereo for 
the press is made. Mats for news- 
paper printing should be made by 
direct pressure and the dry or the 
plastic mat is preferable. 

The finest lines and type are out 
of place in newspaper work but it 
is possible to use illustrative tech- 
nique closer to magazine work with 
electros than with mats as the first 
removal from the original form of 
type and plate. 

The speaker who followed Mr. 
Campbell at the conference, Rich- 
ard Rairigh, of McCann-Erickson 
Agency, Cleveland, appreciates the 
difference between magazine and 
newspaper requirements for repro- 
duction and stated that the agency 
was not only willing but eager to 
cooperate with the newspaper to 
the fullest extent possible whenever 
an improvement could be made in 
current practice. He mentioned one 
difficulty encountered was the lack 
of salesmen who could sell an idea 
to a national advertiser and then 
bring back to the agency a clear 
picture of the idea as the national 
advertiser really visualized it. This 
speaker gave “The Agency Produc- 
tion Manager’s Viewpoint.” 

“Engravings That Will Reproduce 
in Newspapers” were discussed by 
M. G. Wenning, Art Engraving & 
Electrotype Company, of Cleveland. 
His firm also is eager to cooperate 
in every way. One of his trials is the 
reproduction of artwork prepared 
in a manner not most suitable for 
newspaper reproduction. 

“The Effect of Newspaper Re- 
quirements on the Artist and his 
Work” was the subject of the talk 
of Hal Malmquist, Hal Malmquist 
Studios. 

“Making the Electrotype for the 
Newspaper Advertisement” was de- 
scribed by J. Homer Winkler, 
Graphic Arts Research Division of 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Colum- 
bus, who also discussed research in 
electrotyping and its superiority as 
a reproduction method. He referred 
to the new uses being found for it 
because it is the best available 
method, he believes. 
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In speaking about the “Plastic 
Plate for Newspaper Advertising,” 
Eugene Williamson, Williamson & 
Company, of Caldwell, New Jersey, 
took issue in a most friendly man- 
ner with Mr. Winkler’s statements 
lauding the electro, contending that 
the best duplicates were made in 
plastics. This led to an interesting 
debate in which the champion of 
electrotyping pointed out that while 
plastic duplicates were lighter in 
the mail and could be quickly made, 
there was more uncertainty about 
the molding of a plastic duplicate 
than in making an electro, and that 
there is shrinkage in a plastic 
molded plate not only in length and 
breadth but also in thickness. In 
answer to this the champion of the 
plastic plate admitted there was a 
shrinkage but that it was so slight 
as to be of little importance. 

“The Mat Must be Right to Print 
Right” was the subject assigned to 
George Fuller, stereotype superin- 
tendent of Cleveland Press, who 
had with him samples of good and 
bad duplicates. He stressed two im- 
portant points about mats and 
stereos, too many molds should not 
be made from the mat pattern as 
after thirty or forty mat molds an 
unavoidable wear sets in and fur- 
ther molding is not of a good grade. 
He also stressed the necessity of 
producing from patterns stereos 
without shoulders on the dots be- 
cause such plates cannot be printed 
clean. No matter how good a plate 
might be in other respects, this 
fault puts it out of the running. 





INEXPENSIVE COLOR PRINTS 

If memory serves us aright this is 
the second year of “Printon,” a color 
photo finishing process sold direct 
to the public by Ansco. It consists of 
a color film with a white base super- 
posed on it. A color picture may be 
shot with an inexpensive camera. 
The resulting negative or the color 
transparency may be developed in 
a kit sold retail which includes dyes 
that in conjunction with the special 
color film yield continuous tone full 
color prints on a special photo fin- 
ishing printing paper supplied by 
Ansco. 

The big drugstore chains are ad- 
vertising the 5 by 7 size of the full 
color prints for $1 framed which in- 
dicates that this size may be pro- 
duced by a photo finishing concern 
such as supplies the drugstores for 
a cost of from 5 to 10 cents. As this 
size is practically the size of two 
post cards it means that any cellar 
photo finisher becomes dangerous 
competition for color printers. 

In time, with special equipment 
including electronic control, the big 
finishers will bring the price of full 
color prints in continuous tone down 
still lower. 

One of the surprising features of 
Printon is that the chain drug stores 
are advertising seven-day service on 
these full color prints in continuous 
tone. In other words, you shoot the 
color negative or color transparency 
with your Bantam camera and turn 
the film in to your druggist and get 
full color pictures. This is just the 
start; two-day service is aimed at. 














Making money: Portrait engraver works for six months on steel plate that bears face 
engravings for twelve notes. Others do intricate borders, making it tough to counterfeit. 
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JOINS STAFF OF ASSOCIATION 

O. H. Runyan has joined the staff of 
Graphic Arts Association of Illinois in 
the capacity of field secretary in charge 
of membership and of the association’s 
legislative relations. 

Mr. Runyan will spend much time in 
Springfield, Illinois, during sessions of 
the Illinois legislature, working with all 
those interested in proposed legislation 
concerning the graphic arts. He will 
also develop an advisory service to help 
printers in solving paper problems. For 
thirty-nine years previous he has been 
with the paper house of Bradner Smith 
and Company. 


MOVES TO LARGER QUARTERS 

Beck Engraving Company will move 
its plant across the street from its pres- 
ent location in Philadelphia to the four- 
story building formerly occupied by the 
Public Ledger, during the month of 
April. The building, originally erected 
at a cost of $1,000,000, was purchased 
last August by the Beck organization. 


INVESTIGATION OF NEWSPRINT WILL BE MADE 


@ INVESTIGATION of the newsprint in- 
dustry will be the first item on the 
agenda of the new Small Business Com- 
mittee, according to Senator Kenneth 
S. Wherry, Nebraska, chairman, follow- 
ing charges made by Senator James E. 
Murray, Montana, who was chairman of 
the old committee, that “three groups 
of corporate giants” control the news- 
print industry on policies of production, 
price, and distribution. He identified 
them as being “the big newspapers, the 
mass magazines, and the great paper 
mill operators.” 

Senator Murray’s findings were based 
largely upon a hitherto secret Federal 
Trade Commission report made in 1939 
to the Attorney General on prewar op- 
erations in the paper and paper prod- 
ucts industries. 

“There is almost no such thing,” said 
Senator Murray, “as an open newsprint 
market in which small papers may bid 





New quarters of Beck Engraving Company, Philadelphia. Moving will take place in April 


New engraving and printing equipment 
has been purchased for installation in 
the new quarters, so that the moving 
operations are being simplified to some 
extent. The major part of moving is 
expected to require only a week-end. 
Last year the Beck Engraving Com- 
pany observed its fiftieth anniversary, 
and this new development is indicative 
of the growth which is expected to 
mark the second half of the first cen- 
tury of the operations of the company. 


for and buy the paper which they need. 
During the war the Government pro- 
tected their supplies and held the price 
for them. But now thousands of small 
publications—daily, weekly, religious, 
farm, labor, trade, fraternal, foreign 
language—are helpless in the face of 
growing big-publisher-big-mill arrange- 
ments which cut out small users.” 
Senator Murray said the FTC report 
shows that the prices of newsprint for 
all or part of the United States are set 


at private meetings in Canada, outside 
the jurisdiction of the anti-trust divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice or 
the Federal Trade Commission. He has 
suggested that the new small business 
committee find out “whether anti-trust 
violations exist in the setting of prices 
and in the allocation of available sup- 
plies in the regular newsprint market 
and the spot newsprint market.” 

The FTC report showed that only 
about 20 per cent of the newsprint in 
the United States was produced here, it 
being largely a Canadian industry. Of 
the seventeen United States companies 
who made newsprint in 1937, the Great 
Northern Paper Company, Crown Zel- 
lerbach, and Maine Seaboard produced 
62 per cent of the total. The latter com- 
pany was recently sold to Time, Incor- 
porated, then resold to the St. Regis 
Paper Company. 

Three United States newspaper chains 
—Scripps-Howard, Patterson-McCor- 
mick, and Hearst—consumed 25 per 
cent of the newsprint used in this coun- 
try, the FTC report found. Compara- 
tively few newspapers are financially 
interested in newsprint manufacturing 
companies, although the New York 
Times, as of 1939, owned 49 per cent of 
the Spruce Falls and Power Company, 
Limited; the Tribune Company owned 
all outstanding capital stock of the On- 
tario Paper Company, Limited, whose 
entire output went to the Chicago Trib- 
une and the New York Daily News; and 
Minneapolis Tribune Company owned 
all the capital stock of Manistique 
Pulp and Paper Company, Manistique, 
Michigan. The Hearst organization has 
been shown to control a small news- 
print mill at Murray Bay, Canada. 

Another inquiry into the newsprint 
situation is being made by a Senate 
judiciary subcommittee headed by Sen- 
ator Langer, North Dakota. This com- 
mittee has called upon the Commerce 
Department to supply it with informa- 
tion on supply sources. 

The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, in a statement released on 
February 17, said that as far as it could 
find, no daily or weekly newspaper that 
deals directly with the mills has been 
threatened with suspension for lack of 
a regular newsprint supply. 

“The ANPA is desirous,” the state- 
ment said, “that all mills maintain sup- 
ply at least in 1946 volume for merchants 
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selling to newspapers and for small con- 
sumers, most of whom rely on merchants 
for supply.” 

The ANPA also reported that it does 
not know of any instance of United 
States newspapers being without their 
newsprint supply due to cancellations 
of tonnage by Canadian manufacturers. 
On the contrary, Canadian manufac- 
turers have filled a number of gaps in 
supply caused by the change of certain 
United States mills from production of 
newsprint to production of other papers, 
and by curtailment of imports from 
Scandinavian countries, said the ANPA. 


ROY G. McCORMICK 


Roy G. McCormick, for twenty years 
Indiana representative of the midwest- 
ern district of Intertype Corporation, 
died in Indianapolis, January 17. He 
joined the Intertype Corporation as a 
service man in 1914 and was assigned 
in 1926 to represent the sales depart- 
ment in Indiana. He retired October 
1, 1946, under the contributory retire- 
ment plan which is operated by the 
Intertype Corporation. 


NEW PRESSES ANNOUNCED 

A new line of multi-color rotogravure 
and rotary letter presses for package, 
label, and wrapper printing has been 
announced by the Sperry Corporation, 
Long Island City, New York. Manu- 
factured by the E. G. Staude division 
of Sperry, which also makes paper 
board converting equipment, the new 
line has been designed by Arthur P. 
Bamford and a staff of press engineers 
to the specifications laid down by lead- 
ing printers. Special design attention 
has been given to the printing of foil, 
cellophane, and other modern packag- 
ing materials. 

One of the new machines, of special 
interest to the boxmaker, is a rotary 
cutting and creasing unit which can be 
used in conjunction with the printer, 
making possible straight-line operations 
of multi-color printing, cutting and 
creasing, and stripping at high speeds. 


CLINICS ON SELLING AND COSTS 


A clinic on selling and one on pro- 
duction and costs will highlight the 
third annual New England Conference 
of the Graphic Arts, to be held in Bos- 
ton on March 31 and April 1, announces 
Ralph J. Waite, conference chairman 
and president of the Graphic Arts In- 
stitute of Massachusetts. 

Subjects to be covered in the selling 
clinic will be the training of salesmen, 
sales organization, and selling from the 
buyer’s standpoint; in the production 
and cost clinic the topics will be cost 
finding, productive hour costs, and the 
costs from the mechanical side. 

The two day conference will be opened 
with a luncheon at which the guest 
speaker will be a combination printer 
and industrial engineer, and will close 
with a luncheon held in conjunction 
with the Advertising Club of Boston. A 
speaker of national repute will be se- 
cured for the banquet on the evening of 
the first conference day. 
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EMPLOYERS WILL BRING SUIT AGAINST UNION 


@ ALLEGED VIOLATIONS of a two-year 
contract of the Allied Printing Em- 
ployers’ Association, (a division of the 
Printing Industries of Philadelphia, In- 
corporated) by the Philadelphia Typo- 
graphical Union Number 2, will be aired 
in the courts of that city, according to 
an announcement signed by officers of 
the association. 

Two documents describe in detail ef- 
forts which the employing printers have 
been making since November 14, to in- 
duce the Philadelphia Typographical 
Union to stick to its contract without 
resorting to “harassing tactics.” 

The two-year contract, which is to 
terminate December 31, 1947, provides 
“that wages shall be open to adjust- 
ment on written notice by either party 
30 days prior to December 31, 1946,” and 
that “if no agreement is reached by 
December 31, 1946, then the subject of 
wages only may be handled as a dis- 
pute in accordance with Sections 10, 11, 
12, and 13.” 

The employers complained that the 
union ignored the “clear and precise 
language” that only wages were open 
for adjustment. The union requested 
“what almost amounted to a complete 
revision of the entire contract now in 
force, in addition to a 50 per cent in- 
crease in the weekly scale.” The em- 
ployers’ statement ‘continued: 

“Incidentally, these proposals were 
virtually the same as those made in 
Washington, D. C., where they were 
characterized by ITU Vice-President 
Elmer Brown as being a ‘hair-brained 
publicity stunt’ and as ‘insincere wage 
demands.’ ” 

After reciting, in its report to mem- 
bers dated January 22, all the steps 
taken by the employers to get the union 
to negotiate for an adjustment “in the 
wage rate only” as provided in the con- 
tract, and then after December 31 to 
submit the whole matter to arbitra- 
tion as provided in the contract, the 
communication made this statement in 
its final paragraphs: 

“Accordingly, the matter has now 
been placed in the hands of our attor- 
neys. This step has been taken reluc- 
tantly. We had hoped that the union 
would honor its contract by submitting 
to arbitration and would also leave the 
door open for a peaceful settlement 
through continued contract between the 
parties, without a show of force. 

“We are convinced that the union of- 
ficers are not making any effort to keep 
these harassing tactics from spreading. 
We are of the opinion that the union 
members have deliberately been misled 
into believing that such tactics are per- 
missible ones. 

“We can see no alternative but to 
seek damages for losses our members 
have suffered because of work custom- 
arily performed, or for our failure to 
fulfill our own contractual obligations 
with our customers. 

“If we are correct in our interpreta- 
tion of the contract, we shall be able 
to recover these losses by civil action. 


If we are wrong—if the obligation does 
not rest upon union members to keep 
their situations covered—then we shall 
have to arrange our work schedules and 
customer contracts to eliminate over- 
time so that there will be no possibility 
of any future losses in this connection 
in the months and years to come.” 

In the second letter to its member- 
ship, dated February 5, the Allied Print- 
ing Employers’ Association has devoted 
1,500 words to reciting how the union 
stalled in the matter of submitting to 
arbitration the disputed points. All pos- 
sible members of the arbitration board 
proposed by the employers were re- 
jected for one reason or another by the 
union representative. 

“It became obvious that the union 
member of the arbitration board had no 
desire or intention to agree upon the 
selection of any qualified arbitrator,” 
stated the report. “This conclusion was 
inescapable in the light of his attitude 
toward the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation, the U. S. Conciliation Service, 
the judges of our courts, and those men 
who have been accepted time and time 
again by industry and labor alike as 
persons of integrity and impartiality, 
and as public spirited individuals whose 
professional reputations are very widely 
known in this area and, indeed, are 
known throughout the United States. 

“The union member’s strategy in this 
respect has been dictated by an obvious 
effort to stalemate the arbitration ma- 
chinery of the contract. ITU Vice- 
President Taylor, who was invited by 
the union to sit in on the third and 
fourth meetings, informed the associa- 
tion at the fourth meeting, on February 
4, that the local union has now been re- 
lieved of its obligations under our ar- 
bitration clause ‘in view of the fact 
that the arbitration machinery has now 
reached a deadlock.’ 

“The association cannot acquiesce in 
the union’s transparent effort to avoid 
its responsibility to arbitrate under the 
terms of the contract. The contract be- 
tween the association and the union is 
a valid agreement which is fully bind- 
ing upon both parties and its provisions 
are clearly controlling. 

“The association can and will estab- 
lish that the union officers have refused 
to comply in good faith with the arbi- 
tration provisions of that contract. 

“Accordingly, the association has, as 
of today, filed petition before the court 
in order to compel the union to live up 
to its obligations as a responsible con- 
tracting party.” 

Both the documents are signed by C. 
Howard Thomas, the president of the 
Allied Printing Employers’ Association, 
and John W. Seybold, industrial rela- 
tions director. Joseph Schwartz, chair- 
man of the negotiating committee, 
joined with the two officials in signing 
the first document, and Myrle F. 
Knapp, the designated member of the 
arbitration board representing the as- 
sociation, joined in signing the docu- 
ment dated February 5. 
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REPORTS PROGRESS OF SCHOOL 


Need for craftsmen in the printing 
trades continues to be so great that a 
high percentage of students in the 
Southwest School of Printing, Dallas, 
have accepted jobs with newspapers 
and in commercial shops before com- 
pleting their courses, Ray Abel, director, 
said in reviewing progress since the 
school reopened under the GI program 
last June. 

Enrolment at the school is limited 
only by the equipment available for in- 
struction. Many applicants are waiting 
admission, and requests from printers 
and publishers for the services of the 
trainees will absorb the graduates for 
many months to come. 

“The fine spirit of the young men 
now enrolled and their diligence in 
mastering the printing trades are ex- 
ceptional,” says E. W. Jackson of Aus- 
tin, Texas, president of the board of 
directors. “With the cooperation of the 
Veterans’ Administration we are mak- 
ing every effort to fit these young men 
for work in the trade.” 

The Southwest School of Printing is 
a non-profit vocational institution spon- 
sored jointly by the publishers and 
commercial printers of the Southwest. 
Under the GI Bill of Rights, the stu- 
dents’ tuition is paid by the Govern- 
ment, but this income covers only a 
part of the school’s expenses. The bal- 
ance is. provided by newspaper pub- 
lishers and employing printers. 

The faculty is headed by Ray Abel, 
director, a graduate of South Dakota 
State College. He is an ex-service man 
with twelve years’ previous experience 
in teaching and practice of printing. 
Ex-service man G. H. Peden, instructor 
in the composing machine operation 
course, attended the Kansas City Art 
Institute and Mergenthaler Linotype 
School. Donald Hunt, ex-service man, 
of South Dakota State College, teaches 
the course in hand composition and 
presswork. Miss Jessie Vick, a graduate 
of the University of Texas, conducts the 
Printers’ English Course. 

For those who can’t otherwise find 
any living accommodations, twenty-five 
trailers, located on the school grounds, 
are rented to the students for $22 per 
month under FPHA regulations. Priori- 
ties go to family men. 

Instruction is now confined to letter- 
press; but when equipment is available, 
plans are ready to expand the school 
to provide instruction in other graphic 
arts processes. 


ADVANCED TO PRESIDENCY 


Brigadier-General Karl F. Hausauer 
has been elected president of Baker, 
Jones, Hausauer, Incorporated, Buffalo, 
and Oliver S. Bruce was named chair- 
man of the board and treasurer. Gen- 
eral Hausauer has been a member of 
the firm since 1914. He is now the com- 
manding officer of New York National 
Guard’s 105 AAA Brigade. He was a 
member of General Eisenhower’s gen- 
eral staff during the war. Mr. Bruce has 
been connected with the firm and its 
predecessor for forty years. 








Cdward Nelson 
Ceall 


@ It is with deep regret that 
THE INLAND PRINTER announces 
the death of Edward Nelson 
Teall at his home in Matawan, 
New Jersey, on February 17. 


For twenty-four years he con- 
ducted The Proofroom depart- 
ment and contributed monthly 
articles, following in the foot- 
steps of his lexicographer father, 
F. Horace Teall, who started 
editing The Proofroom in 1894. 


ENT’S words were weighed 
with his swift authority but 
were lightened by his warmth 
and friendliness. No hidebound 
stickler for the rules, language 
to him was a fluid thing, chang- 
ing as men change their other 
customs. 


He died with his boots on; 
corrected galleys of type on two 
of his articles were delivered to 
the IP office after the telegram 
announcing his death. Carefully 
and clearly marked, they also 
carried comment on the eager- 
ness with which a proofreader 
offers editorial suggestions while 
overlooking a multitude of ac- 
tual errors. 


One of his sons reported that 
“he died much as he lived, a 
grand old fighter to the end. His 
passing was quiet and easy, fol- 
lowing a sudden stroke.” 


Mr. Teall had a distinguished 
career in the world of words. 
Born in Brooklyn on March 23, 
1880, he attended Princeton 
University, receiving both bach- 
elor and master degrees. His 
first postgraduate job was on 
the staff of the New York Sun; 
from there he went to the edi- 
torial department of Princeton 
University Press. 


From 1921 to 1936 he alter- 
nated editorial writing for vari- 
ous newspapers with working 
on the staffs of dictionary pub- 
lishers. He was a specialist in 
compounding for the Standard 
Dictionaries in 1936-37; edited 
Webster’s New American Dic- 
tionary, Webster’s new Handy 
Pocket Dictionary, and also the 
Modern Business Encyclopedia. 
He was with the Encyclopedia 
Americana for two years. At the 
time of his death he was a 
member of the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company, Publish- 
ers. Author of four books, he 
was working on the fifth, ten- 
tatively titled “Across the Gulf 
of Years.” 


Edward Teall is survived by 
his second wife, Helen Hatfield 
Teall, and by three sons: Cap- 
tain E. N., Jr., U. S. Navy; Wil- 
liam H.; and Commander Archie 
E. Teall, U. S. Navy. 








LITHOGRAPHERS MEET 

A one-day meeting of the National 
Association of Litho Clubs was held 
January 25th at Cincinnati. It was the 
first anniversary of the formation of 
the national organization. The morn- 
ing session and most of the afternoon 
session were given over to the business 
of an organizational nature. 

The following were selected as officers 
for the next year: William J. Stevens, 
New York Litho Club, president; Albert 
Tucker, Washington Club, first vice- 
president; James J. Spevacek, president 
of the Chicago Club, second vice-presi- 
dent; Frank Pohl, Connecticut Valley 
Litho Club, the treasurer; and Kenneth 
Bitter, Baltimore, secretary. 

It was intended that W. Floyd Max- 
well, Walter E. Soderstrom, and Wade 
E. Griswold, the executive secretaries of 
the Lithographers National Association, 
National Association of Photo-Lithog- 
raphers, and the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation respectively, should 
address the afternoon session, but the 
labor relations crisis in the New York 
area prevented all but Mr. Griswold 
from attending. Harry E. Brinkman, 
president of the National Association, 
substituted for Mr. Soderstrom. 

Much of the progress made by the 
organization during its first year is the 
result of the personal efforts of Alfred 
F. Rossotti. As president during this 
past year he had devoted much time to 
whipping the various elements into a 
unit. Recognition of this effort was 
given Mr. Rossotti at the dinner-dance 
that evening. Kenneth Bitter, present 
and past secretary, was also recognized 
for his part in helping the association 
through its first year. 

Clifford A. Hebbeler, Cincinnati, the 
retiring second vice-president, was in 
charge of arrangements. The conven- 
tion next year will be held in Chicago. 

Previous to this last year litho clubs 
were in existence in many of the larger 
printing centers, and although they 
usually took over the Saturday morn- 
ing session of the National Association 
of Photo-Lithographers convention, no 
attempt had been made to form any 
policies for the group on a national 
basis. At present membership require- 
ments and other policies vary widely 
from club to club, and much work re- 
mains to be done before the organiza- 
tion will be able to function as a truly 
national unit. However, if the progress 
made during the past year is an indi- 
cation of what can be expected in the 
future, this group should be one of the 
greatest aids in the dissemination of 
knowledge in the lithographic industry. 


BUYS LIGNOTITE COMPANY 

Paisley Products, Incorporated, has 
purchased the Lignotite Company, of 
Chicago. This firm has been consoli- 
dated with the Paisley organization, all 
manufacturing of the Lignotite product 
line to be done at Paisley’s recently 
improved Chicago plant. The Lignotite 
Company has manufactured casein 
glues since 1910 and pioneered in de- 
velopment of wood preservatives. 
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ews VC Views 


LEFT: George A. Mattson, who is now 
head of new labor relations service of 
the Lithographers National Association 


BELOW: Harry W. Gallagher has re- 
cently received a citation for bronze 
medal for meritorious achievement. He 
has returned to civilian job on sales 
staff of General Printing Ink Company 


ce 





ABOVE: Officers of Printing Industry of Seattle pictured 
at party. From left: Charles L. Bushnell, general manager; 
R. Mort Frayn, president, who was recently elected to the 
state legislature; and George N. Handley, Jr., vice-president 


. RIGHT: R. G. Marquardt, manager of ATF Sales Corporation’s 
‘ P ; om Cincinnati office, will preside at open house at that branch 
| ae 


BELOW: At “Town Hall’? meeting of Dayton Printing House 

Craftsmen, left: Howard T. Randolph, club president; Clare 
BELOW: Oliver S. Bruce has been Sharkey, Parker Vocational School; Joseph Strobel, director of 
named chairman of board and con- . , Ohio vocational education; and Howard Massman, secretary 
tinues as treasurer of Baker, Jones, ; 
Hausauer, Incorporated, in Buffalo 


BELOW: John S. Plummer, the western 

manager of Intertype Corporation, and 

John C. Harding, retired, photographed 

by IP’s editor who, with them, con- : the TOWN CRIER 
stituted apprentice committee of Chi- q TO DISCUSS EDGE 
cago Typographical Union in nineteen- ‘ Csaba Read be dora 
teens. Mr. Harding was long active in 


TION 
TING 


the union, now enjoys a pension for 
his services both from it and as former 
employe of the Chicago Daily News 








BELOW: One of the eighteen down- 
town window displays of the Dallas ~ 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen. “oe j RIGHT: Brigadier General Karl F. Hausauer has been 
Many phases of graphic arts accom- ~~ elected president of Baker, Jones, Hausauer, Incor- 
plished locally were exhibited during - | porated, Buffalo. He is a graduate of Carnegie Tech 
the observance of Printing Week. ‘ 

Emphasis was placed on fact that ‘ BELOW: Group of outstanding craftsmen: standing, 
4,000 people are employed in graphic — a from left, Charles W. Gainer, past International 
arts in Dallas, producing annual out- i treasurer; Haywood H. Hunt, Harvey Glover, past 
put valued at $25,000,000. Other é Internationai president; John Cobb. Seated, four 
local groups cooperated with Dallas past International presidents Frank McCaffrey, Eric 
craftsmen in assembling exhibits and O’Connor, Walter F. Schultz, H. Guy Bradley; and 


general promotion of Printing Week Herbert Threlfall, the past International secretary 









































ISSUES EMPLOYE BOOKLET 
Harris-Seybold Company, Cleveland, 
has issued a 40-page booklet titled 
“Friendly Tips About This Company of 
Yours,” designed to acclimate its new 
employes. The first page is devoted to a 


Employes are told what products are 
made by the company, how they are 
sold, how advertised, and how the man- 
ufacturing establishments in Cleveland 
and Dayton are operated. Then follows 
the pages of text matter, also profusely 





Front and back covers of attractive new booklet for employes of Harris-Seybold Company 


message signed by A. S. Harris, presi- 
dent of the corporation. 

On the second page is shown a pic- 
ture of the two-story frame building in 
which the two brothers, Alfred F. Har- 
ris and Charles G. Harris, started the 
business in 1874. Under the picture, 
showing sixteen workmen standing out- 
side the building, is this caption: “The 
first Harris plant at Niles, Ohio, located 
in the house in which President Mc- 
Kinley was born.” The booklet contains 
more than twenty other pictures be- 
sides pen and ink illustrations. 


illustrated, indicating where all of the 
employes fit into the whole scheme of 
things and the company’s program of 
employe relations. 


ELECT AUGUSTINE DIRECTOR 

Lee Augustine, vice-president of the 
Printing Machinery Company, has been 
elected a director of the company by the 
stockholders to fill a vacancy. He has 
been associated with the company since 
1920, at which time he started as an 
errand boy. Mr. Augustine is active in 
civic affairs and printing organizations. 


BIRMINGHAM FIRMS WIN SUIT FOR DAMAGES 


@ A court victory has been won by the 
Commercial Printing Company and by 
Roberts & Son, two printing firms in 
Birmingham, Alabama, who have been 
awarded $5,000 damages by the Court 
of the Tenth Judicial Circuit of Ala- 
bama, in their conflicts with Local 121 
of the International Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union of North America. 

The controversy was the result of the 
jurisdictional conflict of the Pressmen’s 
Union with that of the Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America concerning 
operation of the lithographic depart- 
ments of the printing concerns in which 
employes in those departments voted 
four to one in favor of the ALA in an 
election under the Wagner Act. (See 
Page 67, THE INLAND PRINTER, January 
issue.) 

Circuit Judge E. M. Creel, who heard 
the case, in his final decree awarded 
the damages of $2,500 to each of the 
two printing concerns, and also ordered 


that the temporary injunction be made. 


permanent by which the pressmen’s 
union was enjoined “to forthwith and 
immediately cancel, annul, and call off 
the strike which you called against 
Roberts & Son and Commercial Print- 
ing Company.” 

Attorney W. K. Sadler, Jr., represent- 
ing the two printing firms, told the 
court that the elections under the Wag- 
ner Act conducted by the National La- 
bor Relations Board showed that the 
Pressmen’s Union had been recognized 
only as bargaining agent for employes 
in the letterpress departments, while 
the ALA was recognized in the offset 
departments. The Pressmen’s Union re- 
fused to recognize the votes under the 
Wagner Act and called the strikes “to 
coerce the printing companies into rec- 
ognizing the AFL local as bargaining 
agent for both types of workers.” 

The damages were awarded by the 
judge to compensate the printing com- 
panies for the expenses incurred be- 
cause of the litigation. 


EXPANDS LABOR PROGRAM 

The Lithographers National Associa- 
tion has inaugurated an expanded labor 
relations program to keep its members 
abreast of the labor developments in 
the lithographic industry, announces W. 
Floyd Maxwell, executive director of the 
association. Under the supervision of 
George A. Mattson, the broad objectives 
of the new service are: 

To encourage increased development 
of sound and equitable labor relations 
at the individual plant level; to assist 
individual members in avoiding labor 
difficulties through good employe rela- 
tions, understanding of labor legisla- 
tion, and improvement of collective bar- 
gaining procedures; and to cooperate in 
bringing about better understanding 
among all the lithographers locally for 
strengthening their relative position in 
dealing with over-all union activities. 

City and area meetings will be con- 
ducted for first-hand discussion of lo- 
cal labor problems, and advice on any 
legal aspect of a specific problem will 
also be made available through the 
LNA offices. The present individual 
member service on labor consultation, 
which includes checking proposed con- 
tracts, will be further expanded. 

The association’s industrial relations 
department will continue its regular 
work, which includes employment bu- 
reaus in New York City and Chicago, 
compilation of wage rates, and infor- 
mation on employment regulations. A. 
C. Lanchantin continues in charge of 
this service in New York City, and Gor- 
don Hall in Chicago. 


CLASSES OPEN AT SYRACUSE 

Printing classes for veterans have just 
been opened at the Hurlbut W. Smith 
Technical and Industrial High School 
in Syracuse, New York. The classes will 
be held Monday through Friday, giving 
the veterans a full thirty hours of in- 
struction each week. 

Evening classes will also be held. Reg- 
istration for this division will be open 
to any person now engaged in the print- 
ing industry. Training in the evening 
school will be on an upgrade or supple- 
mentary basis and is not restricted to 
veterans. All classes will be under the 
instruction of Harold L. Rear. 

In addition to the classes, the new 
printing department will be used for 
the training of apprentices in the print- 
ing and the photoengraving trades, in 
cooperation with the Syracuse joint 
apprentice committees. 

The full printing course will require 
one year of instruction and includes 
hand and machine composition, layout, 
makeup, operation and maintenance of 
platen and cylinder presses. 


ANNOUNCE INTERNATIONAL MEETING 


The International Bureau of the Fed- 
eration of Master Printers is making 
plans for the sixth international master 
printers’ congress to be held in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, August 1 to 4, 1948. It 
will mark the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the organization in 
Gothenberg, Sweden, June, 1923. 
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Because of the necessity for printers 
throughout the world to make plans 
well in advance, dates and place of 
meeting have been announced. Final 
details of the program are subject to 
the approval of the Council of the 
Swedish Federation of Master Printers 
and the Council of the International 
Bureau. 

Subjects are to be discussed by groups 
of printers from all countries partici- 
pating on the education and technical 
training; technical questions; produc- 
tion and cost; labor questions; the pro- 
motion of more international exchanges 
of book exhibitions. 

According to published rules of pro- 
cedure adopted at previous congresses, 
the first rule is that “Remarks of a po- 
litical nature are not permitted.” 

All persons interested are advised to 
communicate with Mr. Ernest Kulling, 
director of Svenska Bogtryckarefore- 
ningen, Hovslagargatan 3, Stockholm, 


' Sweden. 


PRINTING STOPPED BY BLACKOUT 

In the English printing industry only 
the morning and evening newspapers 
escaped complete blackout of electri- 
cal power imposed February 10, accord- 
ing to a dispatch from London to THE 
INLAND PRINTER. All other printing es- 
tablishments and allied ink, paper, and 
metal concerns were forced to idleness 
by the ban on electrical power. 

Some exemptions were made in the 
case of periodicals printed in firms pub- 
lishing daily newspapers and “hasty ef- 
forts were made by many publishers to 
coordinate periodical and daily publish- 
ing.” In all the editorial, printing, and 
publishing firms, increased delays, con- 
fusion, and unusually limited progress 
were reported. 

The dispatch remarks: “These dras- 
tic measures have led to an equally 
great political crisis, the country con- 
tending that greater care should have 
been taken by the government to an- 
ticipate such a situation and to take 
such forcible steps earlier as to correct 
and prevent. Fundamental cause is the 
decreased output of coal... but lack of 
generating capacity is an equally im- 
portant factor. .. . Even one week of 
complete stoppage is enough of a trag- 
edy to make the situation critical in the 
extreme.” 


JAMES M. COSTELLO 

James M. Costello, assistant to the 
general manager of The Home News, 
the Bronx, New York City, died of a 
heart attack on February 7 at the age 
of 41. He joined The Home News in 
1930 as assistant to the supervising fore- 
man of the mechanical department, and 
in 1942 was appointed manager of the 
commercial printing department. He 
was made a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the newspaper in 1945. Mr. 
Costello was a member of the New York 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen, a di- 
rector of the Bronx Chamber of Com- 
merce, a member of Catholic Institute 
of the Press, and the chairman of the 
printing industry division of the Red 
Cross and the infantile paralysis cam- 
paigns in the Bronx. 
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SPEAKER SEES THREATS 
IN INCREASE OF COSTS 


e Warning that printing may become 
so expensive that excessive costs might 
eliminate many printers was voiced in 
the address of Otto E. Bull, at the an- 
nual meeting held by the Graphic 
Arts Association of Illinois in Chicago 
on January 30. 

“The printing industry has not felt 
the impact of excessive wage increases 
granted to the several crafts,” said Mr. 
Bull. “Customers have been so much 
more interested in obtaining our prod- 
ucts that prices they pay for them have 
become unimportant. This Utopian sit- 
uation will not last forever. We must 
give it serious thought. We must guard 
against continuance of the ‘Pollyanna’ 
attitude we have had toward the prob- 
lem of wages. If we maintain this at- 
titude we will be led into further ex- 
cesses which will ultimately make our 
problems more difficult to adjust and 
possibly create a situation in which 
practical adjustments might become 
impossible. 

“The printing industry in Chicago 
has spearheaded the short work week— 
36% hours. We have also granted wage 
increases in excess of increases granted 


g 
0A muy 
Here are the answers to the quiz on page 55. How 
well did you remember the information which you 


have read from time to time in previous issues of this 
magazine or have seen elsewhere? 


1. It’s demand trouble; not a shortage. 

2. True. Production varies from 100 to 
1000 sheets per hour, depending upon 
the size of work from an 11x21 car 
card to a 40x60 display. 

3. True. Zinc plates will generally dis- 
color tints. 

4, True. It is so in Japan where it takes 
one man about a year to make what 
a modern mill could turn out in less 
than a half hour. But the handmade 
stock is stronger and more beautiful. 

5. False. It will usually make it worse! 

6. Carborundum and glass bead-cov- 
ered tympan. Neither will take an 
impression. 

7. b—William Caxton in 1474-1475. Ti- 
tle: “The Recuyell of the Historyes 
of Troye.” 

8. c—varying type heights. The Letou- 
zey plan involves the use of type 
heights which vary for each indi- 
vidual character, differing about 
.006-inch, grouped in five heights 
from .913 to .919. 

9. About three miles, according to one 
source. 


By R. Randolph Karch 





in other industries, though increases 
the other industries have granted have 
been publicized as inflationary. 

“Conditions call for a courageous ef- 
fort to stabilize our industry and we 
cannot do it by adopting a ‘What the 
Hell’ attitude. 

“Printing can become too expensive 
and while there will always be printers, 
excessive costs might eliminate a good 
many of us. 

“The manufacturers of what we call 
office printing machines are spending 
thousands of dollars to improve their 
presses and office devices. They also 
have plenty of money to spend in re- 
search because their potential market 
is so great. They are going to improve 
them. As an example, I heard that a 
new Multilith is coming out—one that 
numbers and prints.” 

Mr. Bull continued in his analysis of 
the labor situation in the printing in- 
dustry, and urged all printers to be 
more alert to what is taking place in 
labor relations all over the country. 

“When Chicago accedes to some un- 
reasonable demand, it offers a prece- 
dent for the same demand to be made 
elsewhere,” remarked Mr. Bull. “More 
thought must be given these matters so 
that we all may proceed more cau- 
tiously in making our decisions. 

“I want to be sure that no one pres- 
ent has the feeling that I am opposed 
to unions. Labor unions can and should 
have a definite place in industrial op- 
erations. I do feel, however, that the 
great powers that have been granted to 
unions during the past decade have 
thrust upon them a great responsibility 
as well. 

“I do not feel that the unions are as- 
suming this responsibility to the same 
degree as they are assuming power. To 
retain their place in industrial opera- 
tion, they must meet the employer, and 
the employer must meet them in a 
spirit of cooperation which evidences 
sincere respect for each other. If this is 
not achieved, many of the gains which 
labor has made may be lost.” 


LIBERALIZE APPRENTICE RATIOS 


The master printers in Scotland and 
the Scottish Typographical Association 
(union) have agreed that “no appren- 
tice shall be started in a department 
where two qualified journeymen com- 
positors or two qualified machinemen 
are not employed.” 

Ratios of apprentices to journeymen 
as provided in the new contract are as 
follows: One apprentice to two journey- 
men; 2 to 5; 3 to 10; 4 to 15; 5 to 20; 6 
to 25; 7 to 30; 8 to 35; 9 to 40; 10 to 45; 
11 to 50; 12 to 55; 13 to 60; 14 to 65; 15 
to 70; 16 to 75; one additional appren- 
tice to every 10 journeymen above 75. 

“When a firm is entitled to more 
than one apprentice in any department, 
apprentices shall be commenced at mu- 
tually agreed intervals, arrangements 
being made for substitution where an 
apprentice fails to complete his appren- 
ticeship,” is one paragraph in the new 
agreement. 

Shortage of labor caused the Scottish 
union to liberalize the ratios. 
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FIRM NAMES OFFICERS 

A. Lawrence Lewis, for forty years 
employed by the Hungerford-Holbrook 
Company, Watertown, New York, has 
been re-elected president for the sec- 
ond consecutive year. Besides being 
president, Mr. Lewis is general man- 
ager of the company. 

Other officers re-named were W. Les- 
lie Lewis, first vice-president; Harold 
B. Johnson, the second vice-president; 
Roger C. Wright, secretary; Garrett S. 
Jones, assistant secretary; and Charles 
E. O’Brien, treasurer. 

The annual report on business was 
presented which showed that two divi- 
dends had been declared. The Hunger- 
ford-Holbrook Company will celebrate 
its fiftieth anniversary in 1948 and ten- 
tative plans are being made now for the 
festive occasion. 

President Lewis was employed by the 
firm as a compositor in 1907. He has 
been general manager since 1928, be- 


coming secretary in 1929. He served in 
that capacity until being named presi- 
dent last year. 


SETTLE WITH NEW YORK LOCALS 

The Printing League Section of the 
New York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion in February concluded agreements 
with pressroom and bindery locals sim- 
ilar to the one concluded in January 
with New York Typographical Union 
Number 6, which set a base scale of 
$80.71 for the composing room workers. 
Calling for a 21.5 per cent increase in 
base wage scales, plus three additional 
paid holidays for a total of six, the new 
base scales are: 

Cylinder and job pressmen, $80.80 and 
$70.50, respectively; for cylinder and job 
press assistants, $65 and $50; for paper 
handlers, $54.50; roll handlers, $55.50; 
sheet straighteners, $58.25; paper cut- 
ters and bookbinders, $67.66; bindery 
women, $38.50. 
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"In the Days That Wuz"'—The Efficient Tourist 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 


ORDERS $3,190,000 PRESSES 

Nine printing presses to cost in the 
aggregrate $3,190,000 have been ordered 
by R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, 
Chicago, from R. Hoe & Company to be 
delivered over a period of three years, 
beginning next December. Meanwhile 
the new building which will house the 
new rotary and rotogravure presses is 
being erected on five acres of land ad- 
joining the present huge Donnelley 
structure. 

Officials of the Donnelley organiza- 
tion stated that the new equipment con- 
stitutes the accumulated replacement 
orders which represent the backlog for 
the past five years. 

The Donnelley firm has signed a new 
contract with Sears Roebuck & Com- 
pany to continue to furnish part of its 
catalog requirements until October 15, 
1959. 


WILL DEMONSTRATE PRESSES 

Fifteen hundred printers and others 
interested in the graphic arts have been 
invited to attend the machinery exhibi- 
tion at the St. Louis branch of Ameri- 
can Type Founders Sales Corporation, 
March 26 to 28. Ned Randolph, man- 
ager, will be in charge of demonstra- 
tions which will include that of the new 
Little Giant press. The invitations were 
sent to printers in Missouri, Arkansas, 
and the southern part of Illinois. 


PUBLISH BOOK ON BUILDINGS 

Reprints of articles from the new- 
building series which have appeared in 
The Linotype News have been pub- 
lished in a booklet by the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, of Brooklyn, New 
York. The authors of the articles are 
mechanical executives of the various 
newspapers and contain specific sug- 
gestions on construction or remodeling. 
Copies of “Is It a New Publishing 
Plant?” may be obtained for the ask- 
ing, if requests appear on regular busi- 
ness letterheads. 


START RESEARCH WORK 

Research activities to broaden the 
scope of silk screen printing are to be 
conducted in the new experimental 
research department of the Naz-Dar 
Company, Chicago. The program in- 
cludes improving quality of silk screens, 
developing new accessories, devising 
new methods to do better work faster; 
and work will be done on a new line of 
wood-grain screens. 

Elmer Kortum, formerly manager of 
the photographic department of the 
company, will have charge of the re- 
search program. 


SAN ANTONIO JOINS PIA 

Affiliation of the printers of San An- 
tonio, Texas, with the Printing Industry 
of America now brings to forty-five the 
number of cities which are qualified as- 
sociation members of the PIA. In join- 
ing. the national association, the Texas 
group changes its name from San An- 
tonio Graphic Arts Federation to Print- 
ing Industry of San Antonio. George R. 
Thurston is executive secretary. 
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NEUMANN HONORED BY ITCA 

Lester A. Neumann, immediate past 
president of the International Trade 
Composition Association, has just been 
named “Type Man of the Year” by The 
Trade Compositor, publication of the 
association. He received the accolade 
for his outstanding promotion of the 
trade typesetting industry. 

Mr. Neumann is president of the M 
& L Typesetting & Electrotyping Com- 
pany, and vice-president of the Manz 
Corporation, Chicago. Perennial presi- 
dent of International Printers Supply 
Salesmen’s Guild, former president of 
the Chicago Typographers Association 
and now a member of its executive 
board, he is also an active Craftsman. 
The permanent headquarters in Phila- 
delphia, with a full-time secretary- 
director and staff, and the funds for 
promotion of the cost-finding work in 
the industry were two of the outstanding 
achievements during his term of office. 


NEW ENGLANDERS TO CONFER 

The third annual New England Con- 
ference for the Graphic Arts will be 
held at Boston on March 31 and April 
1. The tentative program calls for the 
conference to open with a luncheon the 
first day, followed by clinics in the 
afternoon and dinner in the evening. 
The morning of the second day will 
also be devoted to clinics, with a lunch- 
eon that day to end the conference. 
Ralph Waite, manager of the Boston 
office of the Miehle Printing Press & 
Manufacturing Company and president 
of the Graphic Arts Institute of Mas- 
sachusetts, is chairman of the pro- 


_ gram committee for the conference. 


PRINTER GETS PUBLICITY 

Reprints of newspaper items con- 
cerning the opening of its $75,000 new 
printing establishment are being used 
for advertising purposes by the News 
Printing House, commercial printer of 
Charlotte, North Carolina. The reprint 
shows an interior view of the new print- 
shop, and the accompanying news story 
states that the firm is fifty-eight years 
old; that the newly constructed build- 
ing is brick and steel, with a floor area 
of 9,000 square feet, and that it has 
thirty employes. The firm specializes in 
college annuals besides doing advertis- 
ing printing. 


SOLICIT FUNDS FOR BOYS 

Financial support of the Boy Scouts 
of America is being solicited in a na- 
tion-wide campaign. In Chicago the 
drive is for $175,000. A staff of twenty- 
four professional scout executives is 
maintained to serve 37,000 boys and 
volunteer leaders in 1,130 institutions in 
the Chicago area. 


JOSEPH O. MAY 

Joseph O. May, head of the print- 
ing department of the Sun Chemical 
Corporation and for nearly thirty years 
identified with subsidiaries of that or- 
ganization, died December 23. Widely 
known in the printing industry, Mr. 
May started his career fifty years ago 
as a pressman with the Bartlett-Orr 
Press, New York City. In 1905 he joined 
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the Sinclair & Valentine Company as a 
printing trouble-shooter and mill fore- 
man. In 1918 he installed the printing 
department for the Eagle Printing Ink 
Company. When that company became 
part of the General Printing Ink Cor- 
poration in 1929, Mr. May organized 
the corporation’s printing department, 
and had been in charge of it until his 
death. 


RETURNS TO BUSINESS 

Thomas L. Holling, former head of 
the Holling Press in Buffalo and former 
mayor of that city, has purchased an 
interest in the Acme Pattern & Ma- 
chine Company, Buffalo, and has joined 
the firm as vice-president and treasurer. 
“T’m happy to be back in business again, 
and in Buffalo,” said the veteran print- 
ing executive, who retired from the 
state parole board about a year ago. 


EXTEND USE OF PRODUCT 

Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Company, St. Paul, has issued a 
folder in full color telling actual results 
of the use of Spherekote tympan paper 
on color presses. The statement is made 
that its uses have been extended to all 
types of letterpress equipment. Origi- 
nally the tympan paper was designed 
for use on perfector and rotary presses. 


NEW PROCESS ETCHES 


@ A NEW METHOD of producing better 
halftone photoengravings in considera- 
bly less time by re-etching the plates 
mechanically instead of by hand has 
been developed by Alfred E. Dirkman, 
president and treasurer of the C. J. Pe- 
ters and Standard Engraving Company, 
of Boston, Massachusetts. 





ADVANCE MIEHLE EXECUTIVES 

Four departmental executives of the 
Miehle Printing Press and Manufactur- 
ing Company were promoted to vice- 
presidencies at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the company. They are: Carlton 
Mellick, the vice-president in charge of 
sales; F. M. Bender, vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing; H. E. Peyre- 
brune, vice-president in charge of engi- 
neering, and F. P. Garbark, who will be 
the vice-president and comptroller. 

Officers re-elected for 1947 are: J. E. 
Eddy, president; Phelps Kelley, execu- 
tive vice-president; J. W. Coultrap, sec- 
retary; George Schultz, treasurer; and 
C. P. Titsworth, vice-president. 


PRINTING BOOKLET DISTRIBUTED 

A booklet about printing, titled “The 
Art That Distributes Knowledge,” has 
been presented to Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, high school boys. The booklet was 
prepared by the educational committee 
of the Graphic Arts Association of Grand 
Rapids, under the direction of Arthur E. 
Ormsbee. : 

The attractive and psychologically 
sound two-color booklet describes and 
pictures the various fields of printing 
and the training available through the 
“graphic arts preparatory classes” in 
Grand Rapids schools. 


PLATES MECHANICALLY 


again with the salt paste, and put back 
for another etch of a few seconds. This 
procedure is repeated until the plate has 
been given from six to twelve “bites.” 
The whole operation requires only 
about fifteen minutes, regardless of the 
size of the plate. An entire group of 
subjects, all on one piece of metal or 





On right, halftone produced by the ‘‘Nu-Etch”’ process, contrasted with regular halftone on left 


Called the “Nu-Etch Process,” the 
method requires no hand staging for 
correct separation of highlights, middle- 
tones, and shadows. It is an over-all, 
controlled re-etching which preserves 
the photographic values and tonal gra- 
dations of the original subject. 

Briefly, the process works as follows: 
After a plate has been given the usual 
first flat etch, it is cleaned with benzol, 
heated, and coated with Nu-Etch com- 
position, which melts and spreads over 
the plate. The excess is rubbed off and 
the plate cleaned with a paste of salt 
and acetic acid, then placed in the etch- 
ing bath for a few seconds. It is re- 
moved, washed with water, cleaned 


“flat,” can be re-etched in a matter of 
ten to twenty minutes, instead of treat- 
ing each one of the subjects separately 
by hand after the flat has undergone 
its initial etch. 

For special treatment of low detail, 
hand staging and etching can be used 
in combination with Nu-Etch. 

The Nu-Etch Process is now being 
used on all black-and-white work in the 
Peters and Standard plant where it was 
developed, and has also been applied 
successfully to color work. Mr. Dirkman 
has organized the Nu-Etch Process 
Company to license the process to other 
shops; the licenses have already been 
granted to annumber of photoengravers. 
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FIRM ANNOUNCES PURCHASE 

The Rathbun & Bird Company, New 
York City, has purchased the Printing 
Press Extension Delivery Company, the 
makers of the Hildebrand extension de- 
livery and automatic gas heaters for 
printing presses, according to an an- 
nouncement by Carl J. Bergstrom, the 
president of Rathbun & Bird. The en- 
gineering department is now stream- 
lining these products in Rathbun & 
Bird’s new plant. 

J. S. Breslove, who has been asso- 
ciated with the company since 1931, has 
been appointed sales manager. 


OPEN PACIFIC BRANCH 
Establishment of a branch office and 
warehouse in San Francisco has been 
decided upon by the Nolan Corpora- 
tion, Rome, New York. Announcement 
was made that Alva F. Nolan, secre- 
tary of the company, who had charge 
of eastern sales, has been named west- 
ern manager. He will reside in Oakland, 
California, and will handle all the Pa- 
cific coast business of the company. 
Charles R. Edwards has been named 
as the eastern district representative of 
the company to succeed Mr. Nolan. 


CONSOLIDATE PLANTS 

The J. W. Ford Company, advertis- 
ing typographers, Cincinnati, has ac- 
quired the Brinkman Typesetting Serv- 
ice and has moved the equipment to its 
plant. George Rottenberger, the former 
owner and manager of the Brinkman 
organization, had joined the service 
staff of Ford. Carl H. Ford, president 
of the company, announced that this 
was one of several moves to expand 
the Ford organization which recently 
purchased the building and ground it 
occupies. 


HOWARD T. CASE 

Howard T. Case, who was president of 
the Case-Hoyt Corporation, advertising 
printer, Rochester, New York, died on 
January 21. Following his service in 
World War I, he, with the late Martin 
B. Hoyt, organized the Case-Hoyt Cor- 
poration. From a small beginning, the 
business grew to one of large propor- 
tions, serving numerous national ad- 
vertisers. Mr. Case was 53 years of age. 


NAMES EXPORT DISTRIBUTOR 

The Electric Boat Company recently 
appointed the Printrade Machinery 
Corporation, New York City, as export 
distributor of its new 22 by 34 single- 
color Willard offset press, announces 
Stuart E. Arnett, sales manager of the 
printing machinery division of Electric 
Boat. . 

Printrade, the export distributor for 
many well known American and foreign 
products for the graphic arts industry, 
is headed by John Szel, formerly with 
the Miller Printing Machinery Com- 
pany and before that in the printing 
machinery business in several Euro- 
pean countries. 

The first Willard offset presses to be 
manufactured by Electric Boat are now 
completed. : 
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MANAGES BUFFALO BRANCH 

Edwin B. Hundley has just been ap- 
pointed manager of the Buffalo branch 
of the American Type Founders Sales 
Corporation. He will be in charge of 
the sales and servicing in western New 
York and in four counties of Pennsyl- 
vania, succeeding Clyde Musty who has 
been transferred to the Syracuse terri- 
tory. Before coming to Buffalo, Mr. 
Hundley was an ATF resident salesman 
in Louisville and Nashville. More than 
a thousand persons have been invited 
to attend an open house at the Buffalo 
branch, March 10-12. 


ENGLAND COMBATS LAZINESS 

Laziness on the part of the working 
people of England is being combated by 
the Labor Government by the use of 
posters and leaflets displayed and cir- 
culated in factories. Posters are printed 
in four colors, and leaflets and folders 
in red and black. 

“The Government does not ask for 
long hours or canceled holidays, but for 
a real week’s work in return for a fair 
week’s pay,” is one of the messages in 
a leaflet. 

The benefits of more production are 
enumerated, with the closing message: 
“But we can secure this only if we all 
work hard. Output is the key to pros- 
perity and to higher living standards.” 

In a series of four posters, the slogan 
is: “Extra effort NOW means better liv- 
ing sooner.” 

Propaganda on the first poster states 
that “never did Britain stand a more 
splendid chance in the world than she 
does today.” It concludes with: “All 
that is wanted now for real prosperity 
is output.” 


MADE ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT 

John F. Devine, formerly president of 
the General Printing Ink Division of 
the Sun Chemical Corporation, has just 
been appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent, Albin K. Schoepf, of the parent 
corporation. F. H. Farnsworth succeeds 
Mr. Devine as president of GPI, which 
is comprised of American Printing Ink, 
Eagle Printing Ink, Fuchs & Lang, E. J. 
Kelly Company, Geo. H. Morrill, and 
Sigmund Ullman. 

Mr. Devine was with Fuchs & Lang 
many years, serving in manufacturing 
and selling capacities before becoming 
the general manager. He was made op- 
erating vice-president of GPI in 1942. 
When the latter corporation changed 
its name to Sun Chemical in 1945, after 
the purchase of A. C. Horn Company 
and Warwick Chemical Company, Mr. 
Devine became president of the GPI 
Division. 

Mr. Farnsworth started out with Sig- 
mund Ullman in 1901, was appointed 
western manager in 1914, and subse- 
quently vice-president and president. 
When GPI was formed in 1929 he be- 
came vice-president and a director, and 
continued as general manager of Sig- 
mund Ullman, a position he still holds. 
As president of GPI he will be assisted 
by Harold A. Kernell and Walter Huber, 
vice-presidents. 
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ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 
Little Rock 


Sloan Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Arkansas Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Ze'lerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 
«......Carpenter Paper Company 


The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Knight Brothers Paper Company 
iami ...Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Knight Brothers Paper Company 


Sloan Paper Company 
ES Cree errr er Zellerbach Paper Company 


ILLINOIS 
Berkshire Papers, Inc. 
ee SS eee een Chicago Paper Company 
Midland Paper Company 
Capital City Paper Company 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis 
IOWA 
Des Moines 
Sioux City 


Crescent Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Wichita Western Newspaper Union 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge 


The Chatfield Paper Corp. 


Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
The D and W Paper Co. 


Shreveport Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 
Carter, Rice & Company Corp® 
Charles A. Esty Paper Company 


Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Company 


John Boshart Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


Minneapolis 
Carpenter Paper Company 


St. Paul 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City Carpenter Paper Company 

Beacon Paper Company 
Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co, 


St. Louis Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 


MONTANA 
Billings 
Butte.... 
Great Falls 
Missoula 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper Company 


NEW JERSEY 
TN WIIOR 0110's 'e'ot aio bid bieisin wie Sisre J. E. Linde Paper Company 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 


Carpenter Paper Company 


Hudson Valley Paper Company 

A. Price & Son, Inc. 

Paper Service, Inc. 

Union Paper & Twine Co., Inc. 

Baldwin Paper Comapny, Inc. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 

The Canfield Paper Co. 

Forest Paper Company, Inc. 

DU Wi 6s e'sk ak nacavcnaues J. E. Linde Paper Company 


Paper Service, Inc. 
Paper Service, Inc. 
Troy Paper Corporation 


Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 
Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
ee een 
OHIO 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


«++....Western Newspaper Union 


The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
The Petrequin Paper Company 
The Scioto Paper Company 

The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City Carpenter Paper Company 


Tayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 


Zellerbach Paper Company 

Zellerbach Paper Company 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greenville 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 


Paper Merchants, Inc. 
oe s0,s0 0005s L. Ward Company 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. of Pa. 


Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 


Bond-Saunders Paper Co. 
Southern Paper Company, Inc. 
Tayloe Paper Company. 
Bond-Sanders Paper Co, 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Harlingen Carpenter Paper Company 
FMOUSION 3. 6 6:5-0s6:</n'e(s «3/010 eielerersaicat L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc. 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond 


Zellerbach Paper Company 
Cauthorne Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper Company 
. -Zellerbach Paper Company 
. -Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee The Bouer Paper Company 


EXPORT AGENTS 


American Paper Exports, Inc., New York, U. S. A. 
Cable Address: APEXINC—New York 


If our distributors cannot supply your immediate needs, we solicit your patience. There will be ample 
Levelcoat Printing Papers for your requirements when our plans for increased production can be realized. 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION - 


122 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 17 
155 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO 4 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


8 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 3 
22 Marietta Street, N. W., ATLANTA 3 
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Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 
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3. Quoin 





LC] Engraving which is part halftone, part line 
LC] Halftone with highlights etched out 
(] Halftone with inside mortise 





C] Metal piece used for lock-up in printing 
L] Process of originating a copy phrase 
LC) Decorative type character 





1. Combination Halftone 2. Basis Weight 


C Size of paper established by custom 
CJ) Weight of a ream of paper of given size 
CF Weight of a cord of pulpwood 


4. Compactness 





ANSWERS 


T Combination Halftone is an 

engraving which is part halftone 
and part line. Fine engravings repre- 
sent an important investment. In- 
sure their effectiveness by printing 
them on clean, bright Levelcoat 
Printing Papers. 


2 Basis Weight is the weight in 
pounds of a ream of paper cut 
to a basic size. Ream after ream, 
Levelcoat papers meet basis weight 
requirements within the closest tol- 
erance —one more proof of their 
outstanding uniformity. 


3 Quoin is a wedge-shaped metal 

piece used for lock-up in print- 
ing. And just as quoins are indis- 
pensable for locking up forms, so 
many printers consider Levelcoat 
indispensable for printing those 
forms with maximum dependability. 


4 Compactness is the close, firm 

matting of fibers and filler in a 
sheet of paper —a factor important 
to printability. Compact formation 
is an inherent feature of Levelcoat. 
Paper-making skill and a care for 
quality have made it so. 








CL) Solid typesetting 
C] Fineness of a halftone screen 
CL) Close matting of fibers and filler in paper 
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; PRINTING PAPERS 


The demand for Levelcoat still 
exceeds supply. But please be 
patient; when our current expan- 
sion plans have been completed, 
there will be a decided increase 
in Levelcoat tonnage. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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LAWSON 38's" 
are rolling off 
assembly lines! 











Every day, more Lawson “38’s” are rolling off 
assembly lines to meet the unprecedented de- 
mand for this modern, superior paper cutter. 
From coast-to-coast, and in Canada too, users 
agree that Lawson “38” performance surpasses 


stepped up production now assures reasonably 
prompt deliveries . .. there’s a Lawson “38” 
earmarked for you. Get in touch with our 
nearest office or distributor today for facts 
and figures on this revolutionary paper cutter. 


every claim we have made. The Lawson “38” 
pays off in superior accuracy, increased pro- 
duction, greater safety and extra dependability. 

The above photograph is visible proof of 
how we are keeping pace with demand. Our 


Lawson “44” and “50” cutters are also in produc- 
tion and will be available in (1) standard (2) 
motor controlled back gauge and (3) automatic 


spacing models. 


MAIN OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS 
426 West 33rd Street, New York 1,N.Y. 











EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC., Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY Denver, Colo. 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, INC., Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit 
SOUTHEASTERN PRINTING SUPPLY CO. Atlanta, Ga. 
SEARS, LIMITED Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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E coe csonc you want — and have a 
right to expect in an all-purpose bond paper — 


is yours in Permanized Plover Bond. 


Quality characteristics are immediately appar- 
ent . . . even to the layman. That's because 
superior raw materials are blended with a 
whale of a lot of paper-making know-how .. . 
and the final touch is air-drying, which not 


only makes quality permanent, but also imparts 


a distinctive Light or Full Cockle Finish. 








Two other essentials: Permanized Plover Bond 
press-performs perfectly (even at high speeds) 
and is priced moderately oc 
its splendid appearance would lead you to be- 


lieve. 


Samples? You bet! That's the reason for the 


convenient coupon. Clip, clip, clip it now! 


Whuitinc-PLover Parper Company 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Catia a RN aR ti sema enemies cenovennti 


Whiting-Plover Faper Company 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Please send, without cost or obligation, 


samples of Fermanized Plover Bond. 
eter 
, 


Name rs : 


much lower than 
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BUT A VCXUs 


Detroit Embossed Cover pos- 
sesses many versatile qualities. It has 
good looks . . . it’s strong, durable and 
tough .. . takes long wear and rough 
usage like a champion ... retains its 
freshness and quality appearance long 
after other stocks have become worn 
and useless. 


Available in 12 sparkling colors 
... offering almost unlimited range of 





. ~ 


FOR ce 0g 


DETROIT 17 





% ee 
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original color effects with the use of 
but one, two or three colors of ink. 
For a cover sheet combining the 
elements of beauty and strength, 
there’s nothing to compare with Detroit 
Embossed. That is why it has been the 
first choice of printers and adver- 
tisers alike for over a quarter century. 


perroit 2 fawed COVER 
DETROIT SULPHITE 


PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 
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MICHIGAN 
























Ecusta ‘Paper Corporation 


PISGAH FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA 








Fine Flax Writing 


Linen Flax Writing 


Fine Flax Air Mail 


Flax-opake Bible and 
Printing Papers 


Boxed Typewriter Papers 


Stationery Cabinets 


Special Makeready Tissue 


Silver-Wrapping Tissue 
(Non-Tarnish) 





YOUR LETTERHEADs 


sHouLD LOOK 


IMPORTANT 








numbers that made HISTORY 
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4:01.4* 


+ Time for the World’s Record Mile set by Gunder Hagg of Sweden 


numbers that make PROFITS —_— 
N° 12356 


FACSIMILE IMPRESSION 








Tue xey to your success in selling a numbering service and doing the job 
profitably is your choice of the right equipment. That’s why Wetter Num- 
bering Machines are used by printers who've discovered the big profits to be 
made from this kind of finishing work. It may pay you Jater to read over these 
exclusive Wetter features now: 


@ Frame of one-piece solid steel. @ Drop-cipher strongest made. 


© Wheel shaft has V-slot for 


e Oval-shaped plunger, supported easy oiling. 


on all sides, prevents wobbling or : : 
@ Standard machines are even picas 


. smudging. 
_ in length. 
€) Lowest plunger; only @ Figures deeply engraved, hand ween euene enn 
7 points high. trimmed, ground to type height. 


@1650 @ 


WEIlleR NUMBERING MACHINE CO. Atlantic Avenue & Logan Street, Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES OF A. T. F., INC. 


@ No hunting for parts—they are self-contained units—ready for instant 
use. No reglets required because of direct expansion—no chance for 
workups. Accurate register no matter how often form is locked and 
unlocked. Two Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins do the work of 5 to 8 
ordinary quoins—saving up to two-thirds of the ordinary lock-up time. 
Built for lasting service— rust-proof plated — working parts special 
quality tool steel. Made in six handy lengths 4 to 12 inches. 









Other Challenge 
Composing Room Equipment 


Labor-Saving Iron Furniture— Mammoth Iron Furniture 
—Imposing Surfaces—Plate Mounting Equipment, Stereo 
Bases, Steel Galleys, Galley Cabinets and Proof Presses. 
Write for further information and prices on these items. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN a. 
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PUTTING THEIR SHOULDERS TO THE WHEEL 


Woodsmen, millmen, salesmen, distribu- | quality standards of our products. Interna- 
tors—International’s entire organization is tional Paper Company, 220 East 42nd St., 
putting every effort into meeting current |New York 17, New York. 
paper requirements. 
In spite of scarcities of raw materials the NTERN NATION! AL 
record shows a truly remarkable job being 
done. And all those serving you will con- 
tinue their efforts to keep abreast of ever- 
increasing demand — while upholding the 
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THE BALTOTYPE LINE 





. of more than 


125 different series of type, of which several 
series are shown here. See other Graphic Arts 
Publications for specimens of additional series 


i * 


ee Light - No. 190 = 6 to 48 Point 


ABCDEfghijkmn $12 


Stymie Light Italic - No. 1901 = 6 to 36 Point 


FGHI/Kabcdeg $34 


Stymie Medium - No. 290 = 6 to 48 Point 


ABCDEfghikln $56 


Stymie Medium Italic « Ne. 2901 = 6 to 36 Point 


i GHIJKabcdei $78 7 








Consult the dealer in your city, or write direct to 


BALTIMORE TYPE 


15-17 S. Frederick Street Baltimore 2, Md. 


THERE IS A 


SYVTRON 


“VIBRATING” 


PAPER JOGGER 





3 types—-single action, 
double action, and auto- 
matic. 





7 styles—two table 
models, five portable floor 
models. 


Eliminate slow, labori- 
ous hand pounding and 
riffling. 





Investigate their 
advantages — write 
for illustrated folder 


SYNTRON CO. 


575 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
HOMER CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


























JUST LIKE 
MAGIC! 


NOW! A BETTER 
PADDING CEMENT 


WHICH DRIES IN 


5 MINUTES 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT—YOU CAN APPLY 
ADFLEX 5 MINUTE PADDING CEMENT AND 
CUT YOUR PADS FIVE MINUTES LATER! 


* Dries Tack Free 





* Remains Flexible 


ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 
1660 BOONE AVE., NEW YORK 60, N. Y. 




















CASH IN ONTHE EXTRA 
PROFITS WHEN YOU SELL 
A NUMBERING JOB! 


Numbered LEER EDER AREA OO RS 
work is easy ° 

and profit- § 

i Sa ROBERTS : 
= ceccccccecees — 
typographic 

numbering 


machines 
because: 





@ The investment re- 
quired for new Rob- 
erts machines is 
small. 


@ Machine life is longer because plunger drives actu- 
ating paw! swing directly—thus eliminating lost 
motion and minimizing wear. 


YOUR CHOICE: 


@ Forward or back d t 
@ Roman or Gothic style figures. 


eeceeoeeeeoe 
® Have you ® 
e printed an e 
: unusual nume e 

® bering lob e 


t ] 
ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. o ‘ate? Why 
697 JAMAICA AVENUE . 
BROOKLYN 8, N. Y. 
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OF KALAMAZOO 


T OTHE WORKMANSHIP OF 
OUR COMPOSITORS HAS 
IMPROVED WONDERFULLY” 




















It’s top speed press 
feed when TROJAN 
“Super-Flat’” Gummed 
Paper is used. Better 
and faster printing re- 
sults are assured because of the dependable 
printing surface. High quality product identifi- 
cation labels, stickers and seals are a result of 


TROJAN ‘“Super-Flat” Gummed Paper—lab- 





“We find that no matter how intricate 

the job, the Hammond Model G-4 Glider 
TRIMOSAW handles it in the very best man- 
ner, and the workmanship of our compositors 
has improved wonderfully, since installing 
this piece of equipment in our plant.” 








oratory controlled to insure smoother, speedier 











handling. That’s why discriminating printers 


specify TROJAN “Super-Flat’” Gummed Paper. 





PRINTER'S NAME ON REQUEST 


THE GUMMED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
orFices * TROY, OHIO * muis 


Chicago e Cincinnati e@ Cleveland e@ Los Angeles 
New York @ Philadeiphia @ St. Louis 


“When you think of gummed products think of GUMMED PRODUCTS” 









Kalamazoo 54, Michigan 
87 


1616 Douglas Avenue 
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Now manufactured in our 
new, modernized plant: 





The HILDEBRAND 
Patented Automatic Gas Heater 


for all types of presses: 
Miehle, Babcock, Premier, Harris, Kelly, 





i Miehle Vertical, Little Giant, etc. 
The routine use of this Indicator can save time and money 
in any pressroom by eliminating a common cause of “off The HILDEBRAND 
register” and other pressroom troubles. The Cambridge i . 
Printer’s Moisture Indicator is accurate and rugged; simple Extension Delivery 
and convenient to use: First, an index pointer is set at the ° as ; 
arti ; ; ; or every type of printing equipment 
humidity of the pressroom air as shown on the Indicator’s f y ype ap ili itieel 
scale. Then the perforated metal blade which encloses the e 
measuring element is inserted between the stacked or hung 
sheets; in less than a minute, the moisture OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 








content of the paper is shown. With this in- 
formation, the pressman can tell at once 
whether the paper is ready to run. 


IS AT YOUR SERVICE 





Send for literature 


Address all communications to 
CAMBRIDGE | rue raTHBuN & BIRD 


INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Inc. COMPANY, INC, 


3750 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. : 
379 West Broadway New York 12, N. Y. 





Pioneer Manufacturers of 


PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 








for HIGH SPEED and PROFITABLE 


RAISED PRINTING 


wy 





nters are thinking about 


re and more pri : 
a Now is the time to learn ri 
i e trying to help by 





: e ar 
= sg Soa on Making Offset 
st It's FREE. Just send us the coupon 
ao IT'S THE NEW 
below. 
Fully-Automatic 
EMBOSSOGRAPHER 
















Here's the improved Embossographer 


oo 


ist bee —roll it up to your press, automatic 






or hand-fed and you're ready to run 





off fast, clean and profitable Raised 





LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO., INC. and se 


















EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 
251 William Street ° 





Address AN 


New York 7, N. Y. 


é 63 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. samples. Letter jobs. Built from 25 years experi- 
H ‘ * aq"’ 
| We're Offset Minded. We Want a Copy of Your Booklet. MODEL INE ence in the Thermographic field. Prompt 
< ilable — ‘ s : 
Nome afte also caller none deliveries — get the details today! 
s £. rocess ioe ied 
iu Company aX Send for CHEESY 
; ae 
] 
1 
’ 
( 


¢ 
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| "Custom-made 
or 
Ready-to-wear’”’ 


Printing jobs are like 
people—some look well in 
“ready-to-wear” inks—others 
must have “custom-made” inks 
to fit them the best. 

Regardless of the problem 
to be solved—you can de- 
pend on the Sinclair & Valen- 
tine chemists to produce the 
right ink for the job. 

Phone for our service man 
when you next need inks. 























| 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK 27.N. Y 


Sinclair and“Valentine Co. 


Alban Boston elind Detect Lannecens  Misnnile X 





SAVE TIME, REDUCE COSTS, 
GET BETTER PRINTING 


WITH OM) Cylinder 
Press 
Locks 


Prevent work-ups. Save time in 
make-ready and register. Hold 
chase solidly to ked of press. 
Eliminate springing of chase. 
Sturdy, all-steel press locks 
which will last a lifetime. Four 
sizes available from stock, 3”, 
5”,8”", and 14” expanding to 5”, 
8”, 14” and 26”. Order now. 


MORGANS 
& WILCOX 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT 
MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 








PRINTERS SUPPLIES SINCE 1873 © DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














Well, anyway, it makes 
a good paperweight / 





Type metal’s got to have more on 


the ball than mere heft—it must have 
the right combination of top-grade 
ingredients, expertly alloyed to pro- 
duce clean cut, solidly cast type and 
slugs. Blatchford has been in this 
business more than ninety years— 
long enough to know what's what, 
and able to prove it with every pound 


of metal shipped. 


*« 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Baltimore - Chicago - Cincinnati - St. Louis 


E. W. BLATCHFORD COMPANY - «+ New Yorx 
MORRIS P. KIRK & SON, INC. - * Los ANGELES 
AMERICAN LEAD CORPORATION - - INDIANAPOLIS 


Linotype - Monotype - Intertype 
Ludlow 
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HORTON 


VARIABLE SPEED 
CLUTCH PULLEY 


FOR ALL 











Modernize with a HORTON 
Variable Speed CLUTCH PULLEY 


For use on Printing Presses such as: 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE e CHANDLER & PRICE 
COLTS ¢ GOLDING ¢ HARTFORD e KING e LIBERTY 
NATIONAL ¢ PEERLESS « PEARL « PROUTY ¢ UNION 


Horton Manufacturing Company 


3014 University Avenue S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

















fa 9° (K-Y3 








Pat'd & 
Pats. Pend. 


P 





THIN HEIGHT ! 
_ REGULAR HEIGHT A 


SELF-LOCKING NUT 


CAN YOU BE SURE THAT A PLAIN NUT WON’T SLYLY UN- 
WIND ITSELF? If not, then what you need is the All-metal, One- 
piece ‘“Flexloc,” which is a self-Locking Nut that won’t budge, 
except when a wrench is used. 





“Flexloc’’ packs maximum usefulness in mini space b 

it is rugged, locked, compact—and is therefore, becoming in- 
creasingly popular and this applies alike to U.S.S. and S.A.E. 
thread series. Every thread— including the locking threads— 
takes its share of the load. 


Covers a wide range of tolerances—from low #1 to high #3. 
Can be used over and over again without losing much of its 
locking ability. 

Being a “stop” nut, it stays locked in any position on a threaded 
member. 

“‘Flexloc’’ Thin Nuts are especially popular, because their tensile 
is so high. 


Sizes from #6 to 1” in diameter—millions in use! 


Convince yourself with a few free samples 
OVER 43 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PA. BOX 
BOSTON + CHICAGO + DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS + ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO 








PRINTING PRESSES... 








be 


tbat 


7 Doyle Super-Power Infrared Sheet Dryer ~ 





(patented) 


ro will ever take the place of the skill and 
experience of a good pressman. The new Doyle 
Super-Power Sheet Dryer, however, helps any good 
pressman to turn out fine presswork faster and easier 
because it eliminates a lot of his trouble from smudging, 
sticking and offset. 

Doyle Super-Power Infrared Sheet Dryers are now 
available for a// types of presses, ruling machines, 
etc. Write for new bulletin, mentioning type of press 
and power line voltage. 


su Doyle or 


1224 West Sixth Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 





REPLAC 
GOOD ma 
DELIVERY 
OLD 
ON 
WORN-OUT 
~— MAILER 
SIZES 
NOW 





CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 





McCALL’S, WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


and hundreds of other publications are mailed regularly by 


Cheshire Mailing Machines 


The Automatic "DICK’’ Mailer 


@Cuts and attaches addressed labels 
to any publication aufomatically. 


@New higher speed—saves time and 
money. Doos the work of many hands. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES, INC. 


1415 WEST ALTGELD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILUINOIS 
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Cut Costs on Gathering—Jogging! 


UNIVERSAL JOGGER TILT-A-TYPE 
AVAILABLE NOW 


GATHERS LONG & SHORT SHEETS & CARBON JOBS 
SAVES ONE-THIRD THE TIME! 
JOGS SHEETS 5 x 8 TO 19 x 241 ry ed CAN BE HAD TO TAKE SHEET 
x je 
Gathering and jogging of all jobs made economical. Extra 
shelves may be added on unusually large jobs. Labor savings 
pay for machine in short time. Many enthusiastic users. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND FURTHER INFORMATION— 
UNIVERSAL JOGGER CO., Ine. 


322 SOUTH FOURTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
Canadian Agents, Geo. M. Stewart, Reg’d., 840 William Street, Montreal 





Cut Make-ready costs with 


You can set up color plates for perfect register in 
a matter of minutes instead of hours . . . without 
use of measuring devices. Puts an end to waste of 
paper, cellophane, ink, etc. ... No more idle 
presses, Made in various widths to accommodate 
any printing press. 

Write for more information 


H. H. HEINRICH CO. 
200 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 























Dispose of Your 


Surplus Equipment Now 


More new equipment is becoming 
available each day. The market for used 
printing machinery is now at its peak. 
No time in graphic arts history has been 
better for offering your surplus equip- 
ment. 

Our commitments as export agents 
require us to buy all kinds of graphic 
arts equipment—from complete plants 
on down. Wire, write or phone your 
offerings now. 


PRINTERS EXCHANGE 


Producers of the Speedisealer 
705 S. Wells St., Chicago 7 














| 








ROSBACK 


e Ili-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole and 
Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Perforators, 
Power and Foot-Power Vertical Perforators, 
Hand Perforators, Power and Foot-Power 
Punching Machines, and Gang Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 








ARE YOU SUPPLYING THE ENVELOPE NEEDS 






pricing information. Send 


prompt consideration. 


Of The Banks In Your Community ? 


The Justrite Line of Banker’s Envelopes is complete and will enable you to fill 
’ the entire envelope requirements of your Bank Customers. Envelopes have 
always been leaders for other types of Bank printing business—and a single 
source of supply covering all Bank needs will be appreciated. : 
Study the needs of your Bank and get this profitable business. The Justrite 
Bank Line is complete—and specialty items are our business. 

@ BANKERS MAILING Envelopes—made @ CHECK ENVELOPES—to fit standard 
of tough Justrite Fibre in Window checks for mailing—available with 
and mailing styles. , window. 

©@ TAMPERPROUF Elves rt wa ol @ COIN Envelopes—to accommodate vary- 


End or Open Side styles, either flat 


ing denominations of coin. 


. or expanding. @ BANK-BY-MAIL System —a_ complete 
AUSLEIS @ COUPON WINDOW Envelopes—for the Banking-By-Mail ” service for Bank 
Write today for samples and separation and storage of Bond Cou- customers. 


pons. 
in your Specialty items for @ BANK PAY Envelopes—for distribution @ Filing Envelopes—Policy Jackets—Open 
of Employee Pay Checks. 


End Legal Envelopes. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NORTHERN STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY, ING. Oct sinnesora 
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THE INLAND 
PRINTER‘S 


Ws Buyers Gude 








BRONZING MACHINES 

@ MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. 

Henschell Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


7 
WANTED 


Litho Broker or Salesman with large 
following in any type multicolor 
work. Four inside men, highly skilled 
fine craftsmen with upward of 20 
years’ practical experience—Press- 
man, Artist, Plateman, Cameraman, 
with capital and contacts for equip- 
ment and loft—need a Broker or 
Salesman with large volume of color 
work and capital to join them in 
cpening a new litho plant in N. Y. 
area with multicolor equipment. 
Write Box M1052, care of Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 


\ Y 





mm 














@ A CHICAGO PRINTING SALES OF- 

FICE for you. For more than twenty 
years we have been selling several hun- 
dred thousand dollars worth of printing 
annually, mostly Catalogues, Advertis- 
ing Printing and Publications, to well 
known, regular customers in Chicago 
and surrounding territory. Because of 
increased volume we are looking for a 
permanent connection with one or two 
capable, sizeable printers overnight 
from Chicago, or in Chicago. This is a 
real opportunity for a_ responsible 
printer to permanently enter the Chi- 
cago market without cost or hazard, 
through an old established organiza- 
tion with a thorough knowledge of the 
territory and an understanding of print- 
ing. We maintain sales, service and 
purchasing offices, are well rated and 
financially strong. We will handle sales, 
service and carry the account, enabling 
you to concentrate on production. We 
are seriously interested in a permanent 
connection with a _ reliable, capable 
printer. Box M-1042, The Inland Printer, 
ty West Jackson B Joulevard, Chicago 6, 

inois. 


CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 


@ CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and 

Sizes. Write for catalog. Calendar 
backs for advertising, sheet pictures. 
Wiebush Calendar Imptg. Co., 109 Worth 
St., New York, N. Y. 








ENGRAVED STATIONERY 


@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other 

_ engraved stationery of fine quality. 
Siegrist Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., 
Kansas City 18, Mo. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


@ ONE 16” OR 20” VARI-TYPER WITH 

. % and full backspacer. Give condi- 
tion and price to Schellenberg, West 
Second Avenue, New Lenox, Illinois. 


FOR SALE 


@ FOR SALE: An BPxtensive Line of 

new and rebuilt printing equipment 
on easy terms. Write for free list. Mis- 
— Central Type Foundry, Wichita, 
\ans. 


@® BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New 

model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for 
particulars. Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 











FOR SALE (Continued) 


FOR SALE (Continued) 











Pressroom and Bindery 
Equipment 


# 46 Miehle Automatic Unit 


# 4-4 roller Miehle with Swing Back 
Feeder 


Miehle Presses—/1—/2—#00 Late 


Serials 


# 12 Babcock Cutter and Creaser, with 
extension delivery 


Thomson Cutter and Creasers 14”x22”, 
22"x32", 28"x41” 


Two #2 Kelly Presses 

Two #1 Kelly Presses 

Style B Kelly with extension delivery 
20” x 26” Miller Simplex 

B Cleveland Folder with pile feeder 
Sheridan Die Press, bed 27”x32” 


We are interested in buying 
your surplus equipment, single 
units or complete plants. 


Northern Machine Works 
Marshall & Jefferson Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
Tele-FRemont 7-5100 











FOR SALE 





Model B Cleveland Folder, with Cleveland 
Continuous Feeder. 


44” Seybold Holyoke Power cutter, auto- 
clamp. 


34” Oswego Power cutter, autoclamp. 
34!/," Diamond Power cutter, handclamp. 
No. 3 National cutter.and creaser (27x40). 


Monotype Giant caster, complete with molds 
and 62 fonts mats. 


36” Rosback Snapout Rotary perforator. 
Style B Kelly, special. 








PAYNE & CRAIG CORP. 


Formerly Payne & Walsh Corp. 
82 Beekman St. New York 7, N. Y. 
BE 3-1791 
Your Most Dependable Suppliers 

















* 189-A Dexter Jobber with 
Cross Feeder 


* Rosback Gang Stitcher 


+ 19”x25” Cleveland 
Automatic Folder 


* Latham #102 Stitcher 
* New Champion Stitcher 


J. Spero & Company 


372 W. Ontario St., Chicago 10, Illinois 

















@e TWO COLOR KIDDER rotary press, 

sheet width 48 inches, cylinder diam- 
eter, 36 inches, speed 300 ft. per minute 
with rewind. Can be seen running. Spe- 
cial quick sale price. Craftsmen Finance 
Co., E. 27th and Payne Avenue, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. 














CHOICE NEWSPAPER PRESSES 


GOSS 32-page Straight Line high- 
speed color press. Rebuilt by Goss. 
Complete stereo equipment. Sheet 
cut 23%”. Double folders in tan- 
dem. Prints 3 colors and black. 
Available immediately. 

DUPLEX three-unit 48-page press. 
Sheet cut 22%”. A.C. 60-cycle drive, 
twin folders. Available in June. 
HOE five-unit Super Speed 80-page 
press. A.C. 60-cycle electrical equip- 
ment including 6-ton Kemp furnace. 
Junior Autoplate and Autoshaver. 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS, Inc. 


A precision machine shop, rebuilding to factory standards 


220 SOUTH JEFFERSON ° CHICAGO 6 
Cable: TYPRESS, CHICAGO 

















Large Printers 
Building 
For Sale or Lease in Chicago. Can be di- 
vided. For Information Contact 


PRESTON & COMPANY 
500 So. Peoria St. MON. 1897 














@ CHANDLER & PRICE NO. 2 C&P 

PRESS, a.c. motor, size 12x18, spray, 
gun. a.c. motor; also 12x18 N.S. Chandler 
& Price with Kluge feeder, no motor. 2 
swell buys. Printer’s Trouble Shooter, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (Continued) 


BAUM 
FOLDERS 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
FOLDING MACHINE 
VALUES 


* 
RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


615 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 6 


PRINTED 
CELLOPHANE 
ADHESIVE FF UF 

















TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. 


HUBER BLDG.. —— YORK, PA. 





GRINDING 
@ LINOTYPE —INTERTYPE KNIVES 
made new again by precision grind- 
ing. Mail pair side knives and back 
knife parcel post prepaid with check of 
$4.00. We will renew and mail back pre- 
paid same day received. Money back, if 
not satisfied. Printers Supply Co., 10 
White St:, New York 13, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 
CYLINDER PRESSMAN i 


with initiative to manage v. with steady year 
round expanding volume. imited opportunity 











rogress and enjoy location in upstate New 
York Finger Lakes vacation and sports country. All 
advantages of small city available for family. 
Write experience and qualifications, include tele- 
phone. Box M-I05i, The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 








Linotype Operators or Hand Compositors 


—An opportunity for permanert positions for men 
who can produce job and ad work or who have had 
trade plant experience. Good working conditions 
in a plant with a reputation for fine work. 37 '4-hour 
week with overtime. Union Shop. 


JOHN C. MEYER & SON 


129 N. 12th STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 











@ PRINTING LINE-UP FOREMAN, to 
take charge of lock-up, line-up de- 
partment in large union  printing- 
publishing plant located in small mid- 
west city, convenient to Chicago. Must 
be thoroughly familiar with all phases 
of line-up and imposition for letterpress 
and offset, able to make folding layouts 
and know how to direct subordinates. 
We are looking for a man with the 
“know how” who can and will accept 
responsibility for final okay of the work 
of several pressrooms. The job pays ac- 
cordingly. In replying, give us an out- 
line of your knowledge and experience, 
as well as salary you would expect. Box 
M-1048, The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
@ PRINTER: WELL EQUIPPED SHOP 
in pleasant Virginia town needs all- 
around printer, able to handle compo- 
sition, stonework, presses. Clean, con- 
genial surroundings. Good pay, perma- 
nent for right man. Must be sober, 
reliable. References required. 40-hour 
week, plus overtime. Faquier Democrat, 
Ine. Attention C. I. Garrett, Warrenton, 
Virginia. 
@ CAN OFFER PERMANENT POSI- 
TION to good printer in commercial 
shop, in mid-western city of 150,000. 
Box M-1047, The Inland Printer, 309 
et, Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, 
inois. 











HAVE YOU SEEN YOUR 
LATEST ADVERTISEMENT? 


No. 1 Index 


¥ 100% rag V5 weights 
¥ White and four colors V2 sizes 


When you want to KNOW... go to an expert! 


Rising Papers 
Ask your printer... he KNOWS paper! 


NER ty pM i bi # She 
4 MET Corte ee i by Nee) A RSS, 
f t farey, yf POSRe 


Ok coursE you check on all your ads—but here is one that 
may have escaped your notice. Sure. it appears over the signa- 
ture of the Rising Paper Company and is designed to sell our 
products. But remember owr sales story in your sales story. If 
we can persuade a customer to check with you before order- 
ing paper, we know that with your knowledge of paper and 
our quality paper that it is more than likely you will recom- 
mend a Rising Paper. 
This advertisement appears 


in executive, advertising, sales 
and sales promotion magazines. 


Rising Papers 


PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 
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CUTS COSTS UP TO 90% 
“RIEHLOCK”” ADJUSTABLE TIE-UPS, Permanent 


“Tie-up” your pages fast and secure with the Rieh- contained clips. To open Tie-up, spread at corners. 


lock Adjustable Tie-up. No string—no waste motion. 
Made of spring steel, %-in. high to fit channeled reglet. type at all times. 
Tie-up is operated by moderate hand pressure at 


repeatedly. 








Designed so that it may be left around page of 
This feature permits locking pages in chase for press 
corners, closing in on page and holding firmly by self- run without removing tie-up and reglet. This is a distinct 
advantage to the printer who may reprint page forms 


Its adjustable features enable it to cover a wide 














F. 0. B. Cleveland, ~ (For 
use only with the Riehlock 
Permanent Adjustable ie -ups.) 
12 pt. per yd.... C9 
18 pt. peryd.... .10 





Make range of sizes, i.e.: a 5"x8” tie-up will expand 
Page Up to 8°x14”, 

Inside 

Tie-Up ... REGLET, CHANNELED 













When Page %& 
Is Made Up, 


It’s Tied Up! PRICE LIST FOR PAGE TIE-UPS 


Adjustable to following dimensions given 

















“RIEHLOCK”’ in picas. Available in sets of 8 of any 
ADJUSTABLE one size. F. O. B. Cleveland, O. 

TIE-UPS, Minimum Maximum Price per 
REGULAR Capacity (picas) Capacity (picas) set of 8 
Identical in principle of operation to the 12x 18 18 x 30 $ 7.84 
Riehlock Permanent Tie-up. Made of spring 18 x 30 30 x 48 7.84 
steel %-in. high. Used without channeled Reglets. 30 x 48 48 x 84 9.60 

36 x 30 65 x 48 8.40 

36 x 48 65 x 84 10.40 

60 x 84 100 x 132 16.16 


Prices and information on other sizes on request. 








RIEHLOCK GALLEY END LOCK 





moved without special tools. 





For galley inside width Price per 100 
13 plea. .ccccccceee vsewesme 
SYe IMecccccccccccceee o 8D 
6%, im. cccccceee AAA 11.20 
BY im. ccccecs csecce viene 13.44 
10 in..... occccccccce .. 13.44 
TZ Fe cccccccccccccccece 16.80 
17% in..... we tdeccicccces 25.76 
TOY) Im. ccccccccccccccece 29.12 


20% higher in less than 100 lots. 


Prices on other sizes or information 
upon request. 


RIEHLOCK { Size 8 in. 100 or morein pkgs. of 25 ....+e+00 $ 8.96 
GALLEY SIDE LOCKS ........ ( Size 12 in. 100 or more in pkgs. of 25......+00+ 13.44 


(20% higher in less than 100 lots) ‘Guaranteed to pay their own way and then some “ 





RIEHL GALLEY LOCK COMPANY, INC. 


1312 Ontario St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 





Shown in foreground of illustration. Holds 
by spring-action, pressing against made-up 
page with ends of galley lock held by friction 
against both side walls of galley. Readily re- 








Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
HELP WANTED (continued) 


@ WANTED—PRINTERS. Progressive 
Pennsylvania newspaper, publishing 
morning and evening, needs experienced 
printers. Union shop. Wages in line 
with fair practise. Company pays all 
premiums for life insurance and for 
health, accident, hospitalization and 
surgery insurance on employee; also 
hospitalization and surgery insurance 
on dependents. Two weeks paid vaca- 
tion. Good working conditions. Age, 
preferably under 35. Must pass physical 
examination. Address reply with quali- 
fications and references to Box M-1043, 
The Inland Printer, 306 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


@® LARGE, WELL EQUIPPED PLANT 

in splendid Southern city requires 
services of well trained plant executive, 
with successful managerial all around 
experience in printing, lithographing, 
binding, etc. Will pay well for right 
man with proven ability. Give full de- 
tails as to experience, with whom and 
in what capacities, age, references, sal- 
ary expected, and any other pertinent 
details. Replies will be held confidential. 
MART EX, % Box M-1040, The Inland 
Printer, 306 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


@ ESTIMATOR and paper buyer, letter- 

press and litho, diversified work, 
county, bank and commercial. West coast 
plant doing $400,000. Excellent working 
conditions and progressive company. 
Salary, $400. Give full particulars and 
experience. Box M-1049, The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois. 


@ PRODUCTION MAN—Opportunity for 

young man to take position in Middle 
West firm. Knowledge of color lithog- 
raphy and layout essential. This is an 
unusual opening for qualified man. Box 
M-1044, The Inland Printer, 306 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


@ MONOTYPE COMPOSITION CASTER 

OPERATOR. Permanent position to 
right party. Write, wire or phone col- 
lect. We have competent caster op- 
erator in charge day shift. New man 
will work either days with present man 
or run the night shift. Linxweiler Print- 
ing Company, Decatur, Illinois. 


@ STOCK MAN AND CUTTER who 

knows commercial paper and cutting 
machine, midwestern city of approxi- 
mately 150,000. Box M-1046, The Inland 
Printer, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


@ MONOTYPE KEYBOARD AND CAST- 

ER OPERATOR. Permanent position 
for right party. 40 hour week. Union 
Scale. Ideal working conditions. Write 
Mfg. Dept., Augustana Book Concern, 
Rock Island, Tllincis. 


@ WANTED: Linotype Operators, Com- 

positors, and Paper Cutters. Sickness 
and accident benefit. Holiday and vaca- 
tion pay, Steady employment. Good 
wages. Write W. T. Rawleigh’s, Free- 
port, Illinois. 


@ MONOTYPE Keyboard Operator. 

Great variety of work. We also need 
a hand compositor. Permanent positions 
to right parties. Linxweiler Printing 
Company, Decatur, Illinois. 


(Continued on next page) 
































FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
in Litho-Offset and Printing 
FOR METAL DECORATING 


“get varnisner ore Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y., ©538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 


owe 
a a a a a 











AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC-WELDED *« SQUARE AND TRUE + ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 
3131 Forty-Eighth Avenue, 


SOLD BY ALL -DEALERS; 


Long Island City, New York 














MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS 





QUICK ON... The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with | 
extra Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 





| Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses | LLG ehcteel Semel 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, — Pins, Gripper Fingers, etc. 


= | The original—the best. Circul quest. Sold by dealers. 
THE mec - 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


MEGILL’S pep om Steel 


_ 


A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 
pt., 15 pt, or 18 pt. head. Adjust- 
able. 75c a dozen for either size. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 


Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 
FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay | 








method. Low cost, saves time. eee quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 
books and prices. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 72),foiuimtis axe 


MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 

@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 
Westinghouse Motor and _ control 

sguipment for printing machinery. 211 
est Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 


PRINTING SPECIALTIES 


TRICKS of the Printing Trade 
6] ( init dese or saving your ime CUT COSTS AS WELL AS PAPER 


one cent each. Some you already 


kn d oth have 
bs [ese ere There is more than one kind of cutting to 
C \ Ww. H. RICHARDS 


50c for your copy today to 
127 E. NEW YORK'ST.. INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. be done in a cutting room. For profitable 


@ INFORMALS, natural white or ivory, ° 
paneiled, 66% rag, 48 Ib. plate anism operation, cut costs as well as paper. 


beautifully boxed 100’s with matching 
envelopes—$8.50 per 10 boxes. E. Errett 
Smith, Inc., Dept. I, 442 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 


ROTARY PRINTING PRESS 


@ DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., ro- 
tary and flat-bed web presses, stereo 


and mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. while handling costs go down. Allows your 




















Install a SOUTHWORTH UNIVERSAL PAPER 





JOGGER and watch the production go up 





RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS 





cutters to spend their time cutting; not 
“squaring up” the stock. Produces better 


work at lower cost. 


Write today for complete information. 





Graphic Arts Division 
SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO. 


30 WARREN AVE. PORTLAND, ME. 
Mfr's: Paper Conditioners, Universal Joggers, 
@ EXECUTIVE. Available April 1st. 
Well grounded experience in various Punches, Round Cornering Machines, 
phases of commercial] letterpress-print- Humidifiers, Special Equipment 


ing—sales, production, personnel. De- 
sires position as superintendent or pro- 


duction manager with medium size but Fifty Years of Service to the Graphic Arts 


























well established progressive concern. 
Past 50 but in good physical condition. 
Address Box M-1041, The Inland Printer 











RULING FOR PROFIT AND GOOD SERVICE McADAMS McADAMS 
- PRODUCTS 

McAdams new Royal Model rules over 5000 sheets per hour. This PEN RULI : G oat 

practical, workable speed makes ruling highly profitable. All metal MACHIN * Machines » 


e Dise-Ruling 


frame construction, plastic beams, perfected pneu- Machines 


matic feeding make McAdams the speed-type of 
ruling equipment for the modern trade plant. 
Write for Bulletin 1-110 or for detailed information. 


e Paging Machines 


« Pile Feeders 
e Roll Feeders 





JOHN McADAMS & SONS, Inc. 


20-22 KNIGHT STREET e NORWALK, CCNN., 1.9.4 
ESTABLISHED 1842 


HIGH SPEED ¢ AUTOMATIC CONTROL ¢e PRECISE PERFORMANCE 
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POTOMAC 
COVER 








BLOTTING 
LINES 








DISCO 
WOODGRAIN 
COVER 







POTOMAC 
VELOUR 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 









Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
STOCK CUTS 





STOCK CUTS « 


ce. A GAY VARIETY 
J « FOR EVERY OCCA 
R | N 6 f - New! Modern! Soy Ane mda 
‘ BUSINESS AND 
Eup -To-Date [PREeaEees 
TERS SALES 
BOOSTERS. 
ARTWORK * 
, BY SPECIAL ORDER 


WE DESIGN. : Labels 


Letterheads, Fo. 


Brochures citalecs 


Year books 


Many fine printing jobs are WE DO... coror work 


IMustrating, Photo 
Re feechs ing, Lettering 
or any art assignment 


| Mow SERVICE 


wereneres * bs . 707 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
every day—usually by printers P.0.BOX 2217 Saut Lake City,13 UTAH 


being done on Disco Papers 








who were foresighted enough TEPEP Onan 
- Guin FOUNDRY 
to anticipate their require- HOLD GOTHICS 


‘ 4 Sizes ‘ Poets 2 aise a =. 
; ; . . ‘ont, eac' ‘ont, eac 
ments. Ordering in time is a in stock for immediate delivery. Catalog showing 


150 different series of type, yours for the asking. 
All type in stock for immediate delivery. 


good way to increase the ACME tyre rounpry 


161 West Harrison Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 








ahjlitv i e@ THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC 
probability of getting the 235 East 45th Street, New York. N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 
items you want when you @ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE; attrac- 
tive faces; send for circular. North- 


west Type Foundry, Minneapolis 15, 
Minn. 


@ WANTED—Hard foundry type metal 
for cash or trade. Missouri Central 
Type Foundry, Wichita. Kansas. 


TYPEMETER 
making materials continues. ELCO UNIVERSAL TYPEMETER 


Accurately answers your copy-fitting problems in 
any type, any size, in lines from 3 to 255 picas. 
Based on character count and easily adapted to 
your composing room. Single copies $5.00 post- 
paid, The Inland Printer, or write for estimate on 
complete installations. Elco Typographic Serv- 
ice, Second & Dueber, S. W., Canton 6, Ohio. 





need them, so long as the 





present scarcity of paper- 











WANTED TO BUY 

@ PRINTING BUSINESS—2-5 man shop, 
N. Central States. Box M-1050, The 

Inland Printer, 309 West Jackson Boule- 

vard, Chicago ‘6: Illinois. 


WIRE 





ee oe ee oe Oe) Om @ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. 


Over eighty-five years of wire draw- 
ing experience. Supplied in coils or on 
spools. Sold by leading dealers every- 
where. 











os] ENGDAHL BINDERY ROTARY PRESSES 


ST E Be I y ~ 
at “ pennies a paanieabenaned _— ° for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
, wake Bonnd by Ue Ave Bound to Guttaly for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


Sz] 1056 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


wz Telephone 6062 





WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 











STITCHING WIRE 


| 
| 
ROUND OR FLAT a 
| 
| 


onal eeetiemticmsitemiemana 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Makes Embossing Easy 


Needs no heating or melting—Simp! imply. wee hg cory is oo wumsneed 
in 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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THIS is a font of Pan-American 
Precision Iron Giant Printers’ 
Furniture, which is available 
for immediate shipment to your 
plant. 

MAIL ORDERS ACCEPTED 
FOR ANY QUANTITY 


Dealer Inquiries Invited. 


Pies - * erican 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 
130 Manchester 
DETROIT 3, MICH., U.S. A. 





4 

















KROYDON 
COVER 


TOUGH 
SOIL RESISTANT 
WATER REPELLENT 

EYE APPEALING 

for CATALOGS, MANUALS 
INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 
PROPOSAL COVERS 
PORTFOLIOS 


Kroydon Cover is distributed by leading 
Paper Merchants throughout the country 


COMPANION COVER LINES 


Leathercroft 


Twitrex 





Oo 


INK CONDITIONER 


You get better presswork on every run—when you “adjust” 
your inks with “33.” It assures uniform printing quality in spite 
of varying conditions of climate, humidity, ink and stock varia- 
tions, etc. "33" is the scientific way to bring every ink to its 
PRINTING PEAK—and keep it there. 


Overall print quality is improved. Halftones stay “clean and 
open.” “33” increases the affinity of ink and paper... par- 
ticularly, on hard finish stock, glassine, cellophane, etc. You get 
15% to 30% greater coverage at practically no extra cost 
“33” Ink conditioners are time-tested and proven. 


INK CONDITIONER 


tie MO | 


See your dealer or jobber—or write direct for an 
8-Ib. trial can, as guaranteed below. Ask for a free 
copy of “TO THE PRESSMEN.” 








TERRITORIES AVAILABLE 


JOBBERS:—write for details of our lib- 
eral sales offer. Due to territorial realign- 
ments, a few good territories are now 
open. “33” Ink Conditioners are a nat- 
yral for every distributor. Once sold, 
always used. Write today. 


CANADA-—it’s CANADIAN. FINE COLOR CO., 








&8-LB. TRIAL ORDER 


If our Ink Conditioner does not satisfy you com- 
pletely, you may return the unused portion at 100% 
our expense. Guarantee 


“33” (letterpress) “0-33” (litho and multilith). 








AS 
COMPOUNDING COMPANY 


1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


LTD., TORONTO 


Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 35 South William Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





LINCOLN- 


FREED THE 
SLAVES 


RicHARDS— 


FREES SLAVING 
PRINTERS FROM 
PROFITLESS PRINTING 


{ 
ley se_r 4 


CLEANS 
JA. aicnaeo® ( } 


KALAMAZOO 16t UP 





AT lel EU] 
LUNFAILINGLY GUTWEAR ANY OTHERS | 


F YOU are not s 
looking the most p 
duced in every prin ant. ( TS ARE GOOD, from 
a Calling Card to a Cz g. Our Slogan, for 45 years 
“WAKE UP, MR PRINTER, OPEN YOUR EYES— 
LEARN TO MAKE MONEY WITH MULTIFORM DIES 


Aes 


5 => 
6 7 
ANY SIZE facars 


ASK FOR DIE-CUT CATALOG OF OUR COMPLETE LINE OF SAW-TRIMMERS, 
ROUTERS, MORTISERS — MULTIFORM, DO-MORE, CLIPPER ELECTROMATIC 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON - 
FATHER OF 
HIS COUNTRY 


J. A RICHARDS - 


FATHER OF 
STEEL RULE 
O1gES FOR 
CuT-OuTS 


CUT-OUT PRINTING you are over 
iable class of work that can be pro 


; 3 i: SNR 
\ SCALLOP OR DECKLE EDGING - 


ANY any SITE TABS “ x ) “a 28 


ANY SIZE 
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“As Far as We're Concerned There's 
Only One Tympan... and That's 


CROMWELL 
TYMPAN”’’ 


So Says Fred Pfister, Pressroom 
Superintendent of The A. H. Pugh 
Printing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


sworF wn 


SS a 


le 


Ever since 1830, well over 100 years, the A. H. 
Pugh Printing Company has been a prime source 
for fine printing. Known as one of the most 
completely equipped printing plants in the 
Middle West, they have used CROMWELL TYMPAN 
exclusively for many years! Like leading printers 
everywhere, they know that only CROMWELL 
Tympan provides the dependable makeready 
protection so necessary to the production of finer 
impressions at high sustained speeds. 


wnNnwewua Swen 


Gus Geisler tells Superintend- 
ent Fred Pfister: ‘‘With Crom- 
well Tympan on the cylinder | 
get sharper, cleaner impres- 
sions hour after hour—no 
matter how long the run." 
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Superintendent Fred Pfister 
says: ‘Cromwell Tympan re- 
duces our makeready troubles 


to a minimum.” 


4801-39 So. Whipple St., Chicago 32, Ill. 


CROMWELL EXTRA SPECIAL 
PREPARED TYMPAN 


Exclusive manufacturing processes im- 
part to CROMWELL TymPAN a hard, uni- 
form surface, a high tensile strength, a 
resistance to oil and moisture that cannot 
be duplicated. Try it . . . write today for 
FREE working sample giving size and 
make of press. 


Also manufacturers of the new Cromwell Printer’s Hand 
Soap, available through Cromwell Tympan Distributors. 





Look Alike 
Touch Alike 


To the operator's fingers, all Intertype keyboards are 
alike. There's no need to get the "feel" of another key- 
board. The touch is uniform and effortless... the response 
swift and accurate. 1 How does Inter7ype do it? Maga- 
zines are equipped with simple two-piece escapements. 
Keyboard cam yokes are free-pivoted. Built-in springs 

in the key rods take up overmotion and slack. @ These 
refinements are typical of Intertype's progressive engi- 
neering which has done so much to improve composing 
room practice. @ For advancements in typesetting— 
today and tomorrow—Look to Progressive Intertype 


Bas pew y A 
R re re Se { 
‘ 4 S Oty cl ] 
‘ ro oe } j 
“ “ 
| * ® 
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S¢T IN INTERTYPE VOGUE FAMi ; am 
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Brooklyn 2, New York 








